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Trekking in : the Jungles 
of New Guinea 

Journeys in a Little-Known 
Corner of the World 

Prom his remote mission station at Moru on the south-eastern 
coast of New Guinea a young Londoner, the Revd H. A. 
Brown, has .come home after ten years to tell of his service. 


This section of New Guinea, 
where the coast line circles thes 
Gulf of Papua from Port 
Moresby to' the Ply Kiver, is a 
remote and little-known area. 
Just 75 years ago George Lawes 
and James Chalmers, the pioneer 
missionaries, found it inhabited 
by* cannibals and .head-hunters, 


was^qttacked and eaten. 

Prom his base at Moru, the 
headquarters of the district he 
serves for the London Missionary 
Society, Mr Brown has covered 
hundreds of miles on his. inland 
patrols, pe'netrating to the foot¬ 
hills of the mighty Mount Yule. 
He goes by canoe up the Kuni- 
maipa river, and then on foot 


Into the trackless jungle. Some- ; Yule has been the chief object of 
times the,current on the river is \ Mr Brown’s mission. The Movoi 
too strong for the canoe, so he people live in tiny hamlets where 
and his,Papuan colleagues have / the,houses have small holes as 
to walk waist deep through the doorways, so that no one. can 
flood. Travelling in this un- walk in upright. Every visitor has 
mapped area of : the world to crawl in. There are no 


demands toughness in body and 
spirit, i • 

Mr Brown’s- daily diary gives 
some idea of what, travelling is 
like . along these i New Guinea 
waterways. “It I was an in- 


In Antarctica’s Icy Grip 



After a thrilling struggle with the Antarctic winter in Admiralty 
Bay the tiny frigate HMS Sparrow finally succeeded in breaking 
clear of the pack-ice. Here we see some of the crew chipping 
glacier ice to eke out the water rations. 


expressible delight to walk in the 
open over stones and sand after 
so many days in the dank, over¬ 
grown jungle. I wish I could 
describe the valley adequately. 
First the . wide river rippling and 
sparkling in the sunlight, then 
the wide beach, and beyond reed 
grass and trees. Then the wooded 


and as recently as, 1902 Chalmers slopes down which we had come, 


and beyond and ahead yet 
higher hills, densely wooded, and 
beyond, partly to our right, 
towering like a wall heaven high, 
the purple mass of its truncated 
summit half wreathed in clouds— 
Mount Yule.” 

, To make^ friends with the wild, 
uncivilised peoples in the en¬ 
tangled fastnesses under Mount 


windows, and the precious pigs 
live in the houses with the people. 

One of the most necessary 
pieces of equipment carried on 
these inland patrols is the 

Continued on page 2 


New Arrivals on 
Cockatoo Island 

WILL THE BIRDS 
RETURN? 

Thousands of white cockatoos 
which have made, their home 
on Cockatoo Island off the 
northern coast of Western 
Australia are being driven away 
by the mining of iron ore. 

Cockatoo’s precious . deposits 
of iron ore were known before 
the war, but only during the last 
three years have Australian en¬ 
gineers seriously tackled the 
mining of the ore. / 

Famous as a breeding and 
nesting ground of the Australian, 
white cockatoo ’ the island lies 
in Yampi Sound and is one of. 
the islands of the Buccaneer 
Archipelago. The biack, iron- 
bound rocks drop precipitately 
into the sea for three hundred 
feet,, and borings have shown 
that the de])th of iron is as 
much as 220 feet, with probably 
twenty million tons of ore avail¬ 
able. Continuous blasting will 
be needed, and two huge electric 
shovels weighing 160 tons each 
will pick up the broken rock and 
shovel it into the crushers, eight 
tons at one lift. 

All-Electric 

Instead of being chiefly the 
home of cockatoos the island 
has become a busy settlement 
of mining engineers and- their 
families, with handsome modern 
bungalows facing the sea. Cocka¬ 
too is an all-electric island de¬ 
pendent on a vast power-house. 
To carry Cockatoo’s iron ore to 
the steel workers at Newcastle 
in New South Wales a fleet of 
four vessels of ten thousand tons 
each have been specially built; 
and these same ships bring fresh 
vegetables and fruit for the 
families living on Cockatoo. 

One enterprising gardener 
has . already arrived on Cocka¬ 
too to cultivate eight acres of 
lettuce, spinach, artichokes, to¬ 
matoes. and cucumbers. And 
the mining management is also 
trying out the idea of making 
gardens * for the growing of 
tomatoes and pineapples by 
"bringing soiLfrom the mainland 
to fill up the huge holes caused 
by blasting. Electric wire fenc¬ 
ing protects the gardens from 
the wild goats of the island. 

Water by Barge 

Cockatoo’s water supply has ’ 
to be brought every day from 
the mainland in a water-barge 
which is able to carry 30,000 
gallons. There are • ’sixteen 
children on the island, and a 
small school has been started 
Tor them. ~ 

Pew people stay more than six 
months on Cockatoo although the 
weather is usually good. The 
•beaches are beautiful, and the 
island offers a fairly easy life. 
But the grim,, iron-bound cliffs 
give Cockatoo an unfriendly 
appearance, and it may be that 
when sufficient iron ore has been 
carried away the cockatoos will 
" come back again and regain 
supremacy over their old home. 


Welcome , Twins! 



Two of the latest arrivals in the Children’s Zoo at Regent’s 
Park, London, are these two lambs with most unusual markings 
—black and white and brown and white. Snow/ the llama 
gives them a cordial welcome. 


A Farthing For 
Aberdeen 

JTor 24 years a farthing in a 
specially - marked envelope 
has lain on .the mantelpiece of 
the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce in 
London, It was found in Aber¬ 
deen in 1925 by a former Secre¬ 
tary-General of the Association 
who, mindful of the legend of 
Aberdonian thrift, claimed that 
it was the only farthing ever to 
be found in the streets of the 
Granite City. 

"The finder of the coin has now 
returned this farthing to Aber¬ 
deen, where it will, no doubt 
grace another mantelpiece in the 
office of the Aberdeen Chamber 
and have as many questions 
asked about it as it did in 
London. 

FOREWARNED BY 
RADIO 

JJhiE World Health Organisation 
in Geneva has just under¬ 
taken the responsibility of broad¬ 
casting last-minute reports on' 
plague, typhus fever, cholera, and 
yellow fever. The broadcasts will 
be in Morse code from ten power¬ 
ful transmitters. 

One benefit of this service will 
be that captains of ships and air¬ 
craft will know what quarantine 
restrictions to expect at their: 
next nort of call. 


BIRTHDAY OF A 
LIGHT 

A Beacon at the 
Cape of Storms 

'JhiE centenary of a . famous 
lighthouse was recently cele¬ 
brated v in South, Africa—the 
lighthouse of Cape Agulhas, Cape 
of Storms, the most southerly 
point of South Africa and in the 
past a graveyard for scores of 
ships and hundreds of mariners. 

No other. point on the South 
African coast has known such 
terrible shipwrecks, but it was 
not until 1840 that agitation was 
raised among the colonists for 
the building of a lighthouse', 
when a certain Mr Breda, a local 
farmer, described some of the 
shipwrecks he had seen. The 
most terrible of these was the 
wrecking of the Arniston on 
July 15, 1819. Out of 365 souls on 
.board only five were saved. 

On March 1, 1849, the Cape 
Agulhas lighthouse was first 
illuminated. On March 1 this 
"year the lighthouse was re¬ 
dedicated to the safety of 
mariners. 

HE WAS A SLAVE 

gTiLL living in Pennsylvania is a 
man who remembers being 
set free when Abraham Lincoln 
ended slavery : Iri America in 1863. 
He is Abram Lee, and he is now 
in his, 105th year, ‘ ■* ■<*7 > 
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Scandinavia and Its Braving Arctic 


The Children's Newspaper, March 26, 


Problems 


For more than a year now the Scandinavian countries , 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark , have been discussing the 
problem of their common defence. Norway has announced 
her willingness to join the Atlantic Pact talks and Denmark 
is making a close study of the proposed Pact. Here a C N 
correspondent discusses the role of Scandinavia in world affairs. 
rpiiERE are today five Scandi¬ 
navian nations: Iceland, 

Norway, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Finland. All of them except 
Finland are closely related to 
one another by ties of language 
and origin. The Finns, though of 
different racial origin, are linked 
with the rest of Scandinavia by 
similar ways of thought and life 
and, what is even more im¬ 
portant, by the same great love 
of freedom and democracy. 


Progressive Countries 

In the past hundred years or 
so the Scandinavians have 
achieved considerable progress, 
thanks to their great abilities 
and willingness to . work,. 
Although many of them live in 
rather difficult climates they 
have succeeded in developing 
agriculture and industry to levels 
equal to those of any nation in 
the world. 

But this is not the only reason 
for their amazing advance. 
Almost the whole Scandinavian 
area enjoyed undisturbed peace 
for more than a century. Sweden, 
indeed, has been at peace since 
1814, a period of 135 years. 
Norway knew no war between 
1814 and 1940, and the same 
applies to Denmark except for a 
short war with Prussia over 
Schlesw ig -Holstein in 1864. 
Germany's attack, in 1940, on 
Norway and Denmark, however, 
shattered the Scandinavian ■ 
dream of uninterrupted peace; 
they have all learned that in 
order to have peace they must 
know how to defend it. 

The wax’-time experience of 
these countries is directly respon¬ 
sible for their mutual discussions 
on ; how to preserve their peace in 
the future. Armed defence in 
case of aggression there must be 
—agree the Scandinavians—but : 
what sort of defence? . 

This is a question which has 
agitated the Governments of 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 


(Finland and Iceland have not 
taken part in these talks) for 
more than a year. Norway 
argues that Scandinavia alone, 
'Without great resources either of 
men or arms, would not be strong 
enough to deter invaders. There¬ 
fore Scandinavians must look for 
support elsewhere in the kindred 
world of democracy on this and 
the other side of the Atlantic. 
Sweden disagrees with this 
opinion, and Denmark’s position 
is roughly midway between that 
of Sweden and Norway. 

The disagreement among the 
Scandinavians on how to defend 
their freedom has had these 
results; Norway, which is the 
closest to the West of all Nordic 
countries, has declared she would 
join in the Atlantic Pact talks; 
Denmark and -Iceland are now 
following Norway, and their 
Foreign Ministers have been talk¬ 
ing with American officials in 
Washington on how to link up 
with the West; Sweden stands 
aloof. 

Sweden's Neutrality 

This does not, of course, mean 
that Sweden's Government or 
people are not at one with the 
Western ideas of freedom and 
democracy. But, as her Prime 
Minister said the other day, she 
has had a successful experience 
of neuti’ality for a very long 
period and this counts for some¬ 
thing. And another thing. She 
is very careful not to link up 
with any group of Powers lest her 
sister nation—Finland—should be 
forced, as retaliation, into a : closer 
union with Russia.- ■ ‘ 

The important diplomatic 
moves which have taken place 
recently in Scandinavia go far to 
prove once again that the world 
is getting smaller and smaller. 

What was the most peaceful 
part of the world yesterday has 
become an impoi’tant area of 
diplomatic battle today. 


Trekking in the Jungles 


i Continued from page 1 
medical box. As soon as they see 
the box the people, show : their 
sores and . then point to the 
needle and ask for an injection. 
There is great faith.in-what the- 
needle can .do. In_ one small 
village influenza 'had broken out. 
There were two motherless babies 
to bewared for, one four months 
old: and the other one month. 
For' six days on the homeward 
trek the patrol nursed the babies, 
mixing powdered milk in a small 
tin. Now the babies are part of 
the household, at the mission 
station. 

Just before he. came home to 
Britain Mr Brown had a large 
double canoe made for his inland 
waterway journeys.- The canoe 
has been christened Kavepota, 
the name of the canoe in New 
Guinea legend which was used by 
the Morning Star living on the 
top of misty Mount Yule. When¬ 
ever the Morning Star visits the 
coast it uses a double canoe, so 
the people believe. 

Among the greatest dangers in 
this adventurous life in New 
Guinea are the sudden floods on 
the river. . The rivers rush pre¬ 
cipitously down from the jungle- 


covered mountains. Twice in a 
: I’ecent trek Mr Brown’s camp 
was flooded out; what' had been 
■ a clear, fordable stream was 
changed , into a muddy, raging 
torrent carrying trees and logs! 

The most ambitious plan for 
bringing friendship and peace to 
these remote areas, in the New. 
Guinea bush is to cut a new road 
so . that the. journeys of the 
mission staff can be made: more 
easily. The first stretch is now 
complete; Papuan men slashed 
away the undergrowth, beat down 
a track, arid! directed its course. 
according to the trail marks 
planned for this British Com¬ 
monwealth road of friendship. 

Some of the bravest spirits in 
this New Guinea adventure are 
the Papuan teachers who have 
volunteered to live alone in the 
jungle villages, for outbreaks of 
raiding, and even murder, are 
still frequent in the mountain 
areas under Mount Yule. To 
encourage them Mrs Brown 
recently, made an inland journey 
—the fii’st white woman to pene¬ 
trate the Kunimaipa Valley. “If 
you will go," she said to - the 
teachers, “I will come and see 
you." That’promise was kept. 


Weather 

WTien the light Aircraft Carrier 
Vengeance returned to 
Rosyth recently after spending: 
three weeks inside the Arctic 
Circle, Captain John Terry, the 
commander, said that a - great. 
deal of valuable information had 
been acquired. Gales with the 
wind reaching 70 mph were 
frequent. It was found that very 
low tempei’atures "need be no 
hindrance to the operation of 
aircraft from the flight deck of a 
carrier; only snowstorms and 
high wind made flying impossible. 

Particular interest centred on 
the survival suits specially de¬ 
signed to give a chance of living 
to men exposed to Arctic con¬ 
ditions. During the cruise three 
officers clad in these suits entered 
water which was below freezing 
point, swam about in it, and then 
spent ten minutes on a raft with 
the air temperature at 22 degrees 
below freezing point. Another 
officer spent’ some days on the^. 
exposed flight deck. None of the 
men .suffered any after-effects. 

World Record in a 
Light Plane 

r piiE longest non-stop flight, 5000 
miles, in a light aeroplane 
was made recently from Honolulu 
to an airfield in New Jersey, 

U S A, by Captain Odom. He flew 
in a single-engined, 185 h p plane. 

He had an adventurous flight. 
All went well over the Pacific, but 
over the Sierra Nevada moun¬ 
tains of California he ran into 
storms and had to make a wide 
detour to avoid them. 

Then ice formed on the wings 
and this caused him . to-use up 
more petrol than he'.had planned 
for. He flew oh across the United 
States, and as he drew near 
Cleveland, Ohio, on the shores of 
Lake Erie, where he was only 700 
miles from “home," ice again 
formed on the wings and he had 
to come, down to 2000 feet. But . 
favourable winds helped him 
along, and he reached his destina¬ 
tion with only 14 gallons of petrol 
left. He had flown 50.00 miles in 
30 hours and one minute. 

POTATOES TO SPARE 

rjhiE humble potato has become 
a valuable British export; 
some 140,000 tons, including seed 
potatoes, worth £2,125,000, are 
being sold abroad from the 1948 
crop by the Ministry of Food, 
the principal buyers being Egypt, 
the Control Commission for 
Germany, Greece, the Lebanon, 
Spain, and Uruguay. Approval 
has also been given-to private 
traders to export 21,409 tons of 
seed potatoes. 


News From Everywhere 


Meet Bill & Jill 

And Win a CN 
Bicycle 

'T'wo lively young people will 
A be joining the C N next 
week. They are 13-year-old 
twins, William and Gillian—- 
Bill and Jill to their friends. 
They will be entertaining you in 
a series of weekly adventures in 
various parts of these islands. j 

Kiso in next week’s C N will 
. be given particulars of an 
attractive new competition in 
which, among many prizes, five 
new bicycles are offered. 1 

Make sure of receiving the 
C N regularly by giving an order 
to a newsagent NOW. 


Russian Peace Film 

The new Soviet film, Meeting 
on the Elbe, shown for the first 
time in Moscow, ends with the 
words, “Friendship between the 
Russian and American peoples is 
the most important question 
before humanity today." 

The LCC have arranged that 
at ten London secondary schools 
children shall be taught hoio to 
pitch a tent, light a fire in the 
open, and read a map . , 

Bede House Association ask 
us to thank all the many C N 
readers who so kindly sent toys 
for the new Play Centre in 
Bermondsey. 

Mrs Anne Allen, 26-year-old 
Londoner, who has been 
appointed a Justice of the Peace, 
is believed to be the youngest J P 
in Britain. 

Arctic in Quarantine 

In the first epidemic ever 
known in the . sub-Arctic, 13 
Eskimos suffering from polio¬ 
myelitis have been flown from 
Chesterfield Inlet, in the north¬ 
west of Hudson Bay, to. Winnipeg 
hospital. 40,000 square miles of 
the sub-Arctic have been placed, 
under quarantine. 



An all-women band of bellringers has 
been formed at Ruckinge, in Kent. 
Here we see them practising at 
St Mary Magdalene Church. 

Princess Elizabeth has received 
two dozen blankets jrom New 
South Wales, specially made for 
Prince Charles. Two hundred 
more are to be given to children 
born at the same time as the 
Prince. • 

The Minister of Food revealed 
recently that 190,499 -hotels, 
boarding houses, restaurants, and 
canteens receive 10.4 per cent of 
Britain's rationed food supplies. 

Fresh water from Northern 
Ireland has been shipped in 
empty oil tankers from Belfast 
to the Dutch East Indies where 
there has been a water shortage. 

LEFT OR RIGHT? 

Finland's Premier wants MPs 
to stand on one leg while speak¬ 
ing, hoping thus / to shorten 
speeches. 

The National Trust is taking 
over the beautiful Arlington Row 
Cottages at Bibury in Gloucester¬ 
shire . They were formerly in the 
care of the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archaeological 
Trust. 

Two young apple trees, grown 
in the ancestral home of George 
Washington at Sulgravc, North- 
ants, are to be flown to America 
and planted in the George 
Washington Memorial Park, 
Washington, DC. 

In Western Europe from four 
to five per cent of the population 
listen regularly to the BBC, the 
number increasing to between 
15 and 20 per cent during a crisis. 
In Russia ' there is a fairly 
substantial audience among the' 
educated classes. 


WELL-EARNED \ 

Dr Evatt, Australian Minister 
for External Affairs, has Been 
awarded by France the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honour for 
his work as President of .the 
United Nations General Assembly. 

Northern Ireland has given 
Britain three clocks for the new 
House of Commons, 

Singapore lias a Boy Scout 
Troop of 38 Chinese leper boys. 
It is hoped that a Cub Pack of 
younger leper boys will be formed 
shortly. 

Coal and mineral oil are re¬ 
ported to have been discovered in 
northern Nigeria. 


Making Sure 

An Irish-American returning to 
his native Ireland sent a house* 
in advance. 

As an experiment, night passen¬ 
gers on British Railioays ivill be 
able to buy hygienic paper- 
covered and ' filled pilloivs , 
wrapped in cellulose, for Is. 

Assistant Rover Scout Leader 
William Wilson, of the 87th 
Glasgow (1st Whitcinch) Group, 
has won the Gilt Cross for rescu¬ 
ing a man who had fallen over¬ 
board from a ship in Trinces 
Dock, Glasgow. 

The Government has set. up a 
Committee to examine the law 
relating to cruelty to animals, in¬ 
cluding wild animals. 

Good News For Scouts 

Cheap railway tickets for 
parties of Boy Scouts, Guides, 
and other young people attending 
camps, rallies,, and so on, will 
this summer be issued on any day 
of the week (by prior arrange¬ 
ment) except during , the four 
week-ends July 23 to August 13, 

The Ashmolean Museum, Ox¬ 
ford r has been presented \ with 
archaeological relics from 
Bulgaria. . 

All weather ships have been 
provided with a new flag. It is a 
blue one and bears the rising 
sun and the RAF eagle in gold. 

There was a rain of wild 
geese in a small German village 
recently when lightning struck a 
flying flock and nearly 40 of the 
birds fell. . ■: 

WELL MATCHED 

Mr Edmonds of Maidenhead 
has made a three-foot model of 
Big Ben with 53,327 used match- 
sticks. 

Britain’s first aluminium prefab 
school has been opened by the 
Minister of Education, at Bristol, 

Just before his death recently, 
the famous * French general, 
Giraud, received the Medaille 
Militaire, the highest French 
military decoration. The general, 
whose motto was “Always attempt 
the impossible,". escaped from 
Germany both in the First and 
Second World Wars. In 1942 he . 
went to North Africa and be¬ 
came Commander-in-Chief of the 
French Forces. 

Jean Hodgkiss, aged 12, of 
Chester , has been awarded the 
Girl Guides’ Association’s Gilt 
' Cross for rescuing John White-, 
head from drowning. 

HAPPY MEMORIES { 

An American soldier, John TV 
Appleby, who became very : 
friendly with Suffolk people 
during the war, has written a 
book called Suffolk Summer, and 
is paying all the royalties from 
it to Bury St Edmunds Council, 
’Which has so far received £217. 
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The pony and dog teams set out across the Great Ice Barrier . A scene from the film Scott of the Antarctic 


Tunnel Through the Pennines MUSEUM club An African Pupil’s Progress 

vrm nfc trm rlnn nn Satiir- 1 w 


'^Tork is soon to begin on what 
will be the longest railway 
tunnel to be built in England 
this century. It is the new 
double-line tunnel which will 
carry main-line traffic between 
Manchester and Sheffield. It will 
run through the mountainous 
Pennine country between Wood- 
head in Cheshire and Dunford 
Bridge in Yorkshire, a distance 
of over three miles. The estimated 
cost of the whole scheme, which 
may take four years to complete, 
will be about £2,800,000. 

This new tunnel will more or 
less replace the twin tunnels now 
in use, which were built 104 
years ago; they have always been 
difficult to ventilate, and the 
rails and linings have suffered 
from the smoke and fumes. The 
new tunnel, however, will be 
concrete-lined, and will contain 
three ventilation shafts,, Except 

More Scots Than 
Scotland 

“T think there must be more 
bagpipes in New Zealand 
than in Scotland,” said the Very 
Revd Dr John Baillie to Edin¬ 
burgh members of the Victoria 
League after his return from the 
Dominion. 

Dr' Baillie was struck by the 
number of times he was met and 
piped to the place where he was 
holding a meeting. Every New 
Zealand city he entered had its 
pipe and drum band, and every 
school and institution he visited 
seemed to have one. 

Some of the old Scottish 
traditions, indeed, seemed to be 
more alive in New Zealand than 
in Scotland itself, and the 
southern part especially reminded 
him of the Highlands of his own 
youth. Parts of N6w Zealand 
were more Scots than Scotland, 
concluded Dr Baillie. 

UNBEATEN IN TEN 
YEARS 

TjVsvv sportsmen can claim an 
■*" unbeaten record over ten 
years of competitive play; and 
that is why Dr David Freeman, 
of Pasadena, California, deserves 
special mention. Badminton is 
his game, and a few weeks ago 
he won the men’s singles title 
in the All-England Champion¬ 
ships. 

Dave Freeman has been win¬ 
ning championships since he was 
14, : starting with table tennis 
and graduating to lawn tennis. 
and squash. He was National 
Junior Tennis Singles and 
Doubles Champion of America in 
1938. More recently, however, as 
a doctor at San Diego, he has 
had little time for tennis, but has 
found time to become undisputed 
badminton champion of Cali¬ 
fornia and the United States— 
and now All-England. Ten years 
without defeat is his record. 


for a 600-foot-long curve at one 
end the tunnel will be straight; 
and its width will be 27 feet. 

The work will also entail the 
building of a new bridge over the 
River Etherow near Woodhead, 
the approach to the tunnel 

The main line- between Man¬ 
chester and ‘Sheffield passes 
through some of the most hilly 
country in England, and almost 
a hundred trains a day pass in 
each direction. It is one of the 
principal routes for the transport 
of coal from the Yorkshire coal¬ 
field. 

A plan to electrify this line was 
conceived as far back as 1936, 
and it is expected that the work 
of. electrification will be finished 
by about 1952. This would cost 
about £6,000,000, but it would 
result in a saving of about 100,000 
tons of coal yearly. \ . 

WHUPPITY SCOORIE 

Lanark the ancient local cus¬ 
tom of “Whuppity Scoorie” 
has again been observed when 
hundreds of schoolchildren, each 
armed ivith a paper ball tied to 
string, raced round the statue of 
William Wallace striking one 
another with their “wliups.” This 
curious custom is said to 
originate in the old practice of 
whipping criminals round the 
town cross and afterwards dip¬ 
ping or “scooring ” them in the 
River Clyde. 

After the celebration the 
children scrambled for pennies 
scattered , by councillors and 
magistrates. 

Want to Adopt a 
Lamp Post ? 

JJecause the street lamps in the 
residential areas of Bristol 
are-only inspected once a week 
the authorities have inaugurated 
an “adoption” scheme. If the 
“foster parent ” sees that his 
adopted light is out he sends a 
note to the City Engineer’s De¬ 
partment in one of the prepaid, 
addressed envelopes which are 
supplied. 

Heroic Engine-Driver 

French engine-driver showed 
supreme courage recently 
after an uncoupled engine had 
run into his express train. He 
received a bad head injury, and 
was nearly blinded by scalding 
steam. Nevertheless, his first 
thought \was to prevent other 
trains from running into the 
wreck. 

He bravely staggered along the 
track to tell a level-crossing 
keeper what had happened, and 
also to lay detonators on the 
lines to- warn oncoming trains. 
When he had carried out these 
life-saving duties he collapsed 
and died. ' 


“Qee you at the club on Satur¬ 
day ” would sound a reason¬ 
able enough remark coming from 
a young schoolboy, but if he 
added “I’ll be in the ethnological 
or the vivaria section ” no doubt 
a few eyebrows would be raised. 

But such a remark might well 
be heard in Forest Hill, London, 
for every Saturday morning 70 
schoolchildren between the ages 
of 9 and 14 ijneet at their club— 
in the Horniman Museum. 

Under the guidance of Miss 
Place, the assistant keeper of the 
museum, the children make use 
of the library, are taken round 
the various sections, construct 
models, and hold exhibitions of • 
their own specimens. They have 
formed themselves into groups, 
under self-appointed leaders, each 
studying a different subject. 

So popular has this museum 
club become that Miss Place has 
had to arrange alternate Satur¬ 
days for junior and senior 
members. 

ALL SORTS OF 
SPORTS 

JV^ext Saturday is a red-letter 
day in the sporting world; 
it is some years since so many, 
important events took place on 
the same day. 

In addition to the Varsity Boat 
Race, the two F A Cup semi¬ 
finals will be played, the Grand 
National will be run, and the 
Army will. have their annual 
rugger match with the RAF. 

England, however, will have no 
monopoly of Saturday’s great 
sporting events. At Abergavenny, 
Wales meets England on the 
hockey field, and in Paris will 
play France in a Rugby Union 
international. Eire comes into 
the picture with the International 
Cross-Country Championship at 
Baldoyle, which, like, the Boat 
Race, is spoken of more fully 
elsewhere in this issue. 


“ Thursday : Period 3: Practice— 
Rat-catching.” This is one 
entry that may appear in the 
school diary of African school- 
children for whom a new syllabus 
has just been issued in Kenya. 

It is only one of the many * 
subjects they are to be taught in 
the six-year course from the age 
of seven until they are 13. Other 
items include: Standard I—keep¬ 
ing hair, teeth, ears, nails, feet 
and clothes clean; to blow their 
noses on handkerchiefs. Stan¬ 
dard III—how , germs breed 
through dust and cause* disease; 
how to make tooth and nail 
brushes at home; help to keep 
the school * water supply (from 
wells, usually) clean and pure. 

His Father Was a 
Headhunter 

Pastor Peter Salau has left the 
Solomon Islands to lecture to 
English and American audiences. 
He is the son of a headhunter, 
but left his tribe • when he was 
ten to join a mission. * Now he is 
a v Seventh Day Adventist mis¬ 
sionary. 

He is, of course, black, with 
frizzy hair, and the lobe of each 
ear has a large hole, pierced 
when he was a boy (he is now 
about 42), to hold all kinds of 
ornaments. 

Pastor Peter will tell his 
audiences about -life in the 
Solomon Islands. 

A VOICE THAT IS 
STILL 

The passing of Roderick Mackay 
of Illeray, North Uist, re¬ 
moves one of the sweetest of 
v Gaelic bards. He began writing. 
poetry when he was 13, and one 
of his most popular compositions 
was My Comely Uist Maiden. A 
collection of his pieces was made 
under the title 'Breezes from the 
Land of the Ever Young, 


In Standard IV the syllabus in¬ 
cludes whitewashing walls for 
cleanliness and to prevent insects 
and germs from breeding. In 
Standard V the children are 
taught how to take precautions 
against the main tropical diseases 
—including malaria, one of the 
commonest. 

Meanwhile, of course, the 
children all learn then* reading, 
writing, and arithmetic; and all 
through the course there is work 
for them in the school garden 
where the science of growing 
things is taught really seriously; 
they learn the principles of 
manuring, how to prepare com¬ 
posts, the importance of proper 
spacing and weeding. 

STAMP NEWS 

The 16th Agricultural and In¬ 
dustrial Exhibition held at 
Cairo has been marked by five 
new Egyptian issues. 

collection of the famous 
Cape of Good Hope tri¬ 
angular stamps have been sold 
for £1790 in London; and £320 
was paid in Australia for five Id 
stamps issued by N S W in 1850. 

T h e stamps issued by the State 
of Bahawalpur recently serve 
a double purpose—to celebrate 
the Ameer’s silver jubilee as 
ruler and to act as a reminder 
of the benefits of the Sutlej 
Valley Irrigation Scheme. ; 

Two special gtamps have been 
. issued in connection with the 
Leipzig Spring Fair. 

A Prayer For All 

T ETTE R S which were posted on 
January 30, the first anni¬ 
versary of Gandhi’s death, carried 
round the world a quotation from 
his favourite prayer. They were 
franked: “May God grant good 
sense to everyone.” 



The Way Back from the Pole—Another scene from the film Scott of the Antarctic 
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CN 200 CORRESPONDENT TELLS US ABOUT . . . 

Chatterbox'Corner and a 
Bear Up the Pole 


^welve of the gayest inmates 
of the London Zoo Parrot 
House, including some of its most 
accomplished chatterboxes, are 
shortly to ‘‘move house.” A 
special job has been assigned to 
them. They are going to brighten 
up what has long been one of the , 
dullest and least interesting 
corners of the Gardens—the 
eastern end of the north garden, 
hard by the north entrance gate.. 
This location is occupied by six 
outdoor cages known as the 
Civets’ House and until recently 


Light Blues and Dark Blues 


jyjiLLiONS of eyes—and ears—are - 
. ~ turned towards Old Father 

Thames on Boat Race Day, for 
the contest of Light Blues versus'. 
Dark Blues is one of the world’s 
great sporting events. It has also 
been described as “the last vestige , 
of true 'amateurism/ 5 for there 
are no prizes, and, moreover, the 
contestants row at financial loss 
to themselves, for they have to 
meet all their own expenses. 

The first Varsity boat race was 
rowed over a course of two-and- 
a-quarter miles between Hamble- 
don Lock and Henley Bridge on 
June 10, 1829, at eight o’clock in 
the evening. Oxford won easily 
by “several lengths h according to 
contemporary'accounts—in a boat 
as different: from - the slender, 
streamlined craft of today as a 
,1949 car .from a 1909 model; it 
was just an ordinary rowing boat 
45 feet 4 inches long. _ 

Not .until 1857 was the type of 
'racing craft changed.- Then it 
was that Oxford ordered a new 
boat, keelless, streamlined, and 
half the width of previous craft, 
from a boat-builder named Matt 
Taylor, They wop the race r that' , 
year by ten lengths. ,/ 

A Curious Decision 

The race of 1877 was unique in 
that it was officially % recorded as 
a dead-heat, though v it was not 
so. Oxford were winning when 
one of. the crew broke his oar, 
enabling Cambridge • to gain 
rapidly. By the time the winning- 
post was reached Cambridge were 
within a quarter of a length of 
victory and . given another 50 
yards, would have won easily. 
Then came the bombshell. 

Although it was clear that 
Oxford were \n front at the 
post' the judge, a waterman , f 
gave his decision as “A dead-heat 
by a fifth of a length.” . When 
somebody asked for an explana¬ 
tion of this mysterious verdict 
he replied: “A dead-heat.” The 
rowing authorities of the Uni¬ 
versities conferred and decided 
not to contest the decision,-for 


in those days the rowing codes 
and rules were not strictly 
defined, and a very close finish 
was regarded as a dead; heat. 

The .most spectacular race 
was in 1912, during a blizzard. 
The Cambridge boat sank and 
the crew swam for the shore. 
Oxford also sank but emptied 
their boat and rowed on. Then 
they sank again and repeated 
their tactics, but the umpire 
declared a no-race. Oxford won 
the re-row, but 13 years later 
Cambridge had their revenge in 
similar circumstances; Oxford 
sank and Cambridge finished 
alone and won. 

Arduous Training 

Boat-race men are . specially 
trained, and the training is 
necessarily arduous. The poten¬ 
tial Blues five a very austere life 
indeed for three months before 
the race—except at mealtimes. 
To have tremendous reserve's of 
energy they must eat plenty of 
nourishing food, and before the 
war their diet. included . one 
large steak per day. The cox¬ 
swain, however, does suffer, for 
his sole object is to keep his 
weight down; he must ‘eat dry 
toast and water while the others 
consume heaped-up platefuls. 

Before the race each coxswain 
is taken over the course several 
times by an experienced water¬ 
man who points gut. every 
shallow, shoal, and current, and 
also the dead water where the 
going is sluggish. 

Crews make two practice out¬ 
ings each day. They also indulge 
in long walks, half-hour stretches 
of skipping, and limbering-up in 
the gymnasium. Shortly before 
the race they have at least one 
full-course trial, rowing flat-out 
against two racing crews. The 
first of these crews' tries to beat 
the chosen eight over the first 
half of the course, then the 
second and fresh crew* take over 
from the half-way mark—to give 
the University crew plenty of 
competition! 
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Cambridge (at top of page) and Oxford practising on the Thames 


The Healing Power of a Bean 


Salvage That Saved Men 


r JpiE Salvation Army Year. Book 
* / . • for 1949 tells, among other 
things, the Wonderful story of the 
“Army’s ” great salvage industry 
in the United States. : ' ■ / ■. 

It began over 50 years ago when 
Commander Booth-Tucker was 
deeply disturbed at the misery, 
poverty, and crime of a district 
in New York called the Bowery, 
He had the idea of collecting 
waste material as a means of 
helping the poor and unemployed. 
In 1897 he led out from Hogan’s 
Alley in the Bowery. 20 men with 
four push-carts who went round 
the city asking housewives for 


unwanted materials.of all kinds. 

Back in the Bowery, men sorted 
out the rubbish; they graded and 
baled paper, renovated furniture 
and clothing,; and sold the 
proceeds of their labour. From 
the money received the Army was 
able to support men’s social 
service work. 

This salvage work. has grown 
until today a fleet of over 900 
Red Shield trucks collect salvage 
: and other donated materials 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific- 
sufficient last year to provide 
5,236,691 meals, x and 1,375,961 
‘ lodgings . for homeless men. 


According to a Dutch doctor, 
Dr A. P. N. Wedel, the roots 
of certain young plants have 
remarkable powers of healing 
wounds. In a letter to The 
Lancet he has been . telling 
members of the British medical 
profession of 1 his experiments. 
They began before the war, but 
unfortunately he lost alibis notes 
and papers in Java and has never 
been able to recover them. 

Hoping that other doctors may 
be able to continue where he 
left off, he relates that while 
attending an elderly patient ‘ 
whose wound had for months 
resisted all treatment he chanced 
to see in a Danish newspaper an 
article on rays emitted by sprout¬ 
ing roots. These roots had 
remarkable effects upon living 
tissue, said the article. That gave 
Dr Wedel an idea which he acted 
on promptly. 

That evening he spread some 
tropical beans between thin 
layers of cottonwool and then 
damped and left them overnight 
—“just as schoolboys sometimes 
do to observe . germination in 
yellow peas,” says Dr Wedel. ' ^ 

Next day the seeds had germL 
nated and the doctor cut a square 
of the cottonwool and applied it 
to 1 his ■ patient’s troublesome 
wound. • • 

“When, four or five days later,’ 
my head nurse and I took off the 
bandage, we got a surprise so big 


that our. knees were shaking,” 
reports the doctor. The .wound 
was full of fresh new tissue, and 
soon it had healed completely. 
Dr Wedel says he has used the 
same treatment several times 
since with equally successful 
results. *’> 

Professor R. J. V. Pulvertaft, of 
the Westminster Hospital medical 
school, commenting on Dr Wedel’s 
experiments, says he himself has 
been seeking new germ-killers in 
the liquid around the roots of 
young seedlings, so far without 
success. ... \ . . ; 

However, he recommends this 
type of research. “It seems 
plausible to suggest that certain 
plants might have developed a 
mechanism controlling .bacterial 
growth through their; roots,” he 
states. _ ■ . 



Making friends with a macaw at the 
London Zoo. See next co/umn 


contained various small mammals 
such as agoutis and porcupines. - 

“These cages have always been 
a rather lifeless spot,” one official 
confessed to me the other day. 
“The animals in them received 
little attention, probably because 
most visitors, having just entered 
the grounds, were anxious to press 
on to the main garden to see the 
lions, penguins, and other big 
attractions. 

“Now we hope to change all 
that. The introduction of some 
■of our richest-hued and liveliest 
talking birds like macaws will 
bring a splash of colour—and 
mirth—to the site. . In . fact, I 
.shouldn’t be surprised if .it soon 
becomes known as ‘ Chatterbox 
Corner.’ ■ 

Summer Quarters 

“The innovation, however, will 
be a temporary one only, as 
there are no indoor quarters to 
the Civets’ House, and the cages 
would be too cold for the birds in 
winter. They .will therefore 
return to the Parrot House after 
the summer.” 

Already the cages have been 
cleared of their . mammalian 
tenants while members of the 
Works Department convert them 
into aviaries, with perches for the 
birds. * . 

Another little job which this 
department. will shortly have to 
undertake is the provision of a 
new climbing pole in the bear 
pit in the main garden. Reason: 
the existing one has become 
worn out. . The “pole in reality 
.the trunk of a stout oak specially 
brought from Whipsnade—was 
set up in the enclosure only six 
months ago, its base being firmly 
embedded ; in cement. It has 
proved all too Successful. Today 
it has been stripped of all its 
smaller branches and has been 
so badly bitten and scored that it 
is rapidly becoming unsafe. 

Nor is the damage due to 
generaluse by the pit’s eight 
occupants. The simple fact is 
that few of the animals get a 
chance to use the “pole/’ because 
it, is monopolised by the two 
Himalayan bears, Philip and 
Elizabeth, who spend hours upon 
it daily, biting and scratching 
the Wood “to see who can damage 
it most,” as the keeper put it rue¬ 
fully, ■ 

, , Tosh at the Top V 

Did I say that Philip and 
Elizabeth were the only bears 
using the “pole ”? Well, that is 
not quite true. At the moment, 
there’s a third—Tosh, the young ✓ 
Malayan sun-bear. Tosh lias his 
own methods of getting “up the 
pole,”-, and most effective . and 
amusing they are. Whenever he 
sees one of the Himalayan 
animals about to * ascend, he 
gallops up silently behind the 
climber and, before $ou can say 
“Jack Robinson,” leaps on to 
the climber’s back and clings 
there like grim .death until -his. 

• “host ” is,': half-way up. Tosh, 
then reaches out, grasps the 
trunk,, and proceeds to the top 
“under his o.wh. steam! ; And 

, once the cunning 'sun-bear is up 
there, there be. remains.for. as 
long as he wishes, neither^Philip' 
nor: Elizabeth being : able: to dis¬ 
lodge . him. . „ ;' '; 

But ,Tosh’s .'tactics, won’t / last 
much longer. He is growing- 
■ fast. Soon, he will be too heavy 
for either of the Himalayan 
bears to carry. C. H. 
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Servants of the Lamp—The Men Who Tend Our Coastal Lights 


The beam of light flashing from Lighthouse or Light Vessel 
is the first sign of welcome to many a traveller returning 
t to his homeland from countries far away. Likewise 

" From reef and rock and skerry—over headland , ness, 
and voe 

The Coastwise Lights of England watch the ships of 
England go.” 


H°w would you like to be a 
lighthouse keeper? They start 
young, and there are in Britain 
about 240 of them and also 350 
who man the light vessels. 
Theirs is often a hard life, but 
they know that on their constant 
watchfulness depend the lives of 
thousands. 

i The men who serve in a rock 
lighthouse, like the one in the 
top picture, live in a tall fortress 
specially designed to withstand 
the fierce battering of the ocean, 
which often hurls itself against 
the fortress with such fury that 
it sets up vibrations in the stout 
round walls, causing the very 
mercury to spill out of the bath 
in which the giant lamp revolves 
at the top of the building. 

typical rock lighthouse, of 
which there are 31 off our 
shores, is built of granite witlj all 



Relieving the keeper of the Wolf 
Rock, 8 miles from Land’s End 


the stones interlocking, and it 
rises to 167 feet above sea-level. 
At the bottom of the graceful 
structure can be seen - the 
cylindrical solid base, 41 feet in 
diameter, on which it is built. 
This base has to break up the 
direct- impact of the heaviest 
Atlantic swell. On top of it is a 
landing platform where the 
keepers can walk about in calm 
weather. But it is seldom that 
the relief boat can be moored to 
the platform, and generally men 
being, taken to the lighthouse 
have to be hoisted on to : the 
platform by a rope or winch, 
after which they have to climb 
up the vertical face of the tower 
by 23 step rungs to the strong 
entrance door. In the picture 
on the left a keeper is seen 
being relieved from Wolf Rock 
after it had been cut off, by 
storms for 23 days. 

rjhiERE are three men always 
living in one of these rock 
lighthouses and, as a rule, 
another comes to relieve one of 
them every month. A man 
usually does two months straight 
off in the foam-girt hermitage 
and then has one month ashore. 

He has certainly earned it. 
For life in a,rock lighthouse is 
far from being one of leisure- 
spent in reading, darts, and 
listening to the wireless. There 
is much to be done every day and 
night. The giant lamp, in 
particular, has to be served. 

Jn most lighthouses this lamp 
consists of what is called 
the dioptric apparatus; its light 
is magnified by means of a lens. 
The biform lens weighs four tons 
and revolves round the lantern.- 
The actual light itself is usually 
produced by means of vapourised 
petroleum which heats a mantle 
to make it incandescent. 



This mantle is comparatively 
small as can be seen in the 
picture on the right where it is 
just above the keeper’s left hand. 

The Buchan Ness light, in¬ 
creased by the lens, has 900,000 
candle power, and it can in some 
cases be seen 18 mile's away, a 
considerable advance on the 24 
tallow candles mounted on a 
chandelier which were used in 
the Eddystone Lighthouse built 
by Smeaton in 1757-59! 

Keeping the giant lamp bright 
gives its servants plenty of 
work. There are 350 square feet 
of glass to be polished, and 56 
large lantern panes to be washed 
inside and out. 

^here are other . things to be 
attended to as well as the 
lamp. There is the explosive fog 
signal which is fired electrically 1 



from -the lantern, and, nowadays, 
some lighthouses have Radio 
Beacon Fog Signals. These con¬ 
sist 1 of a simple wireless trans¬ 
mitter which sends out its own 
Morse warning signal which can 
be picked up by ships. 

Radio Telephone is also 
installed in nearly every rock 
lighthouse and lightship to which 
ordinary telephone lines cannot 
be carried. 

The keepers also have all their 
own work to do, cooking and 
cleaning—including the sweeping- 
down of over 100 steps! There is 
not much time to. feel bored or 
lonely. 

Life at a shore lighthouse is ' 
less arduous. The keepers can 
live with their-families in dwell¬ 
ings attached to the stations. 
There are 24 shore lighthouses 
round our coasts, and 43 manned 
light vessels. - > 

♦ 

rpins wonderful life-preserving 
organisation , is in charge of 
1 the ancient. Corporation of 
Trinity House. 


Seas breaking over the rocks round 
the Longships Lighthouse , one mile 
west of Land’s End 



Servicing the lamp in Buchan Ness 
Lighthouse, on the east coast of 
Scotland 



On the platform round the lamp of a lightship 


The long job of polishing 


Climbing ISO steps to tend the light 
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Peat-Electric 


Power 




End of a Veteran 


After 63 years of service, during which it has covered more 
than a million and a half miles, an FI class locomotive is 
dismantled for salvage at Ashford, Kent. 


A new discovery by Briitsh 
scientists that peat is the 
ideal fuel for use in gas turbines 
may well prove a great boon to 
Scotland, which has been esti¬ 
mated to have about two million 
acres of peat bog. 

In its essentials a gas turbine ■ 
is a wheel rotated by hot gases, 
driven on to its blades under 
great .pressure. Usually the gas 
is obtained from oil or coal that 
has been. atomised. But these 
fuels are expensive and they con¬ 
tain a , high percentage of 
sulphur, which damages the 
blades of the turbine. Peat, on . 
the other hand, has a low sulphur 
content. 

If, all goes well with the re¬ 
search work now being done it 
may turn out that the Highlands, 
already a rich source of hydro¬ 
electric power, will become an 
extremely valuable area for the 
production of electricity by gas 
turbine. •• ; > ■ 

With this in view scientists are 
already working on plans for a • 
monster plough, driven by a 
powerful tractor, which ^can cut 
several hundred feet of^ peat in 
a day in slices six feet broad. 


A Whole Book in 


Watching For Rare Birds Half a Minute 


JJird watchers in Britain are on 
the. look-out for extremely 
rare birds,. hoping to find and 
report their nesting places. For 
the Royal Society for the Pro¬ 
tection of Birds is offering sub¬ 
stantial rewards to anyone noting 
the birds’ breeding places, pro¬ 
viding that families of young 
birds are successfully reared , 
there. 

The birds for which the re¬ 
wards are offered are: golden 
eagle, golden oriole, hoopoe, 
marsh-harrier, kite, white-tailed 
.sea eagle, honey-buzzard, osprey, 
spoonbill, avocet, and black tern; 
and, anywhere in the United 
Kingdom except Orkney, the 
hen-harrier, 

It would certainly be a great 
thrill to identify one of these, 
and greater still to find un¬ 
observed its nesting place. 

The golden eagle everyone has 
seen at the Zoo, but the golden 
oriole is a small bird, rich golden 
yellow in colour with black wings 
edged with yellow, and a yellow- 
tipped black tail. 

The hoopoe—so called’ from 


WARM WELCOME 


JTow British emigrants to Aus- 
• tralia. are made to feel at 
home as soon as they arrive was 
well demonstrated when the liner 
Ranchi stopped at Melbourne 
recently on her way to Sydney. 
It was found that the ship would 
be delayed at Melbourne over the 
week-end. An official suggestion 
was made that some of , thd 
residents of Melbourne might 
like to act as hosts to the new¬ 
comers. As a result not a single 
emigrant was left in the ship.on 
Saturday or Sunday—all were en¬ 
joying the hospitality for which 
Australians are famous. 

S When the Georgic arrived at. 
Fremantle, on the other side of 
Australia, a Glasgow emigrant, 
Charles Moore, said: “Australia 
even put an employment officer 
•on the ship, and I don’t think 
that any man or woman of work¬ 
ing age left the ship without 
having a job to go to.” • 


its cry—is a large, handsome 
bird with a very big crest and 
a long beak. It is about a foot 
long. The top part of it is sandy- 
brown, and its wings have black 
and white bands. ; Its tall, crest 
feathers are also sandy-brown, 
tipped with black. 

The marsh-harrier or, moor- 
buzzard, is a large hawk-like 
bird, nearly two feet long, with 
brown wings and back, and a 
bluish-grey tail. 

• Kites, the large scavenging 
hawks which were numerous even 
in London in Shakespeare’s day, 
are now rarely seen anywhere in 
this country. 

That noble bird, the white¬ 
tailed sea eagle, has not. been 
observed to visit Britain for 
about 60 years. 

The honey-buzzard, a member 
of the hawk family and a rare 
. visitor to Britain, is over two feet 
long and is brownish in colour. 
The osprey is about the same 
size and has dark brown back and 
wings and whitish throat and 
breast. It 'lives on fish which 
"it catches in fresh water as well 
as in the sea. 

■ The "tall, long-legged spoonbill 
may be found where there are 
lonely marshes. It is about three , 
feet long, white, and has a long 
beak shaped at the end like a 
paddle with which it scoops about 
in the mud to find food. . 

The avocet is another wading 
bird. It has the peculiarity pf 
a long, upturned bill. It is about 
18, inches in length and is white, ’ 
with broad black’ bands on its; 
back ’ and wings, and a black 
cap. 

The beautiful black tern is a 
marsh bird, its colour black 
. shading to slaty-grey. 

Male and . female hen-harriers 
are so different in appearance 
"that they were long thought to 
be different kinds of birds. The 
male bird is bluish-grey while the 
female is a brownish colour. 1 

The nesting places of any of 
these birds should be reported to 
the Society, at 82 Victoria Street, 
London, S W 1. 


Tn a recent demonstration of 

, Ultrafax, a new method for 
high-speed transmission of photo¬ 
graphs and. printed matter, the 
complete text of a 1047-page 
novel was transmitted in 2 min¬ 
utes, 21 seconds! 

A picture of each page of a.’ 
book or manuscript is trans¬ 
mitted, and at peak efficiency 
30 pages can be dealt with per 
second. In practice, however, this 
is. limited by the handling 
capacity of the apparatus, which 
can deal with an ordinary book 
at the rate of about 8 pages per 
second; an average book of 250 
pages would thus be transmitted 
in about half a minute. 


Twice as High as 
St Paul’s 

^he mast for the new television 
station for the Midlands will 
be 750 feet high, the tallest so 
far erected at any BBC station; 
and the site itself, at Sutton 
Coldfield, is 550 feet above sea- 
level. 

On‘the top electric heaters will 
prevent ice formation. A lift will 
run up the first 600 feet of the 
mast. . . 


Workers’ Parade 
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The Children’s 



Sorting and packing Easter eggs 
at a chocolate factory in Edinburgh. 


MORE FILMS AT 
SCHOOL 


SEASON OF YOUTH 


S tring, the . ever welcome 
season, is here again in all 
its glory, mantled in its new coat 
of many colours, " . 

This is the season of youth, the 
loolring-forward time when all 
hearts are young; and the C N, 
ever looking forward hopefully, 
has special reason for rejoicing in 
its arrival, for it was on a Spring 
day just thirty , years ago that 
this paper made its bow. We 
came out with the daffodils, 
Arthur Mce used to say. 

. To mark an anniversary, and 
to honour the memory , of its 
founder in this season that he 
loved so well, the C N gives below 
an extract from a leading article * 
written by Arthur Mee to hail 
the Spring when this paper was 
very, very young. -■ 


It' is good news that films are to 1 > 
play a still greater part in our. 
education. Mr Herbert Morrison, 
revealed this when lie said recent? bL 
ly: " The Government have been * *. 
giving attention to the film in- : 
terests of the children, and are 
taking steps to put the supply of 
films to schools on a proper foot- ;; 
jng. The film companies, the 
Government's own film informa- L 
tion services, and the informa¬ 
tion services of the Dominions 
have contributed. ■ , . ^ 


J^Jeep in her heart Old Earth is 
crammed with dreams, and 
every year her dreams come true. 

They come true in the Spring. 
The- grub lies, in its. coat of-mail, 
sleeping and dreaming, but in the * 
Spring its dream comes true, and 
it creeps about the earth a shining 
beetle, ’ or leaps into the sun a 
gorgeous butterfly. Not once has 
Nature missed her way. She set 
out ages since—millions of years 
she has been on her journey; and 
every year her plans have been 
fulfilled. She goes her way and 
keeps her time. Day follows 
•night, tides rise and, fall, and 
every Winter changes into 
Spring; they follow the time¬ 
table laid down in the beginning - 
of the "world. 


" A substantial grant has been 
voted to the Educational Foun- > 
dation for' Visual Aids so that an 
efficient educational film ser- . 
vice . .'.-may meet the require¬ 
ments of the local educational 
authorities in an orderly way." ;"A 
Films cannot take the place of : 
books, lectures, and—above all—, j ,*. 
of our own mental effort to learn, 
but they can help enormously in 
impressing lessons on the mind. 


Winged Books 


A nti-Christian literature is be¬ 
ing spread in many parts of 
the world, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury appeals to us to 
help to counter its effects. 

In a recent letter to The Times 
the Archbishop and others write 
that " large areas of the world 
are being flooded with printed : 
propaganda dismissing the prin¬ 
ciples and teaching of Christian¬ 
ity as quite irrelevant to the 
management of human affairs 
and the conduct of individual 
lives." 


And now the bluebells will soon 
be here. Spring is leaping info 
life, and the heart of the world is 
thrilled with hope. Let us take a 
walk in the garden; let us saunter 
through the woods. Nature is 
stirring. Spring is calling. The 
glory of the world is coming, and 
all will be well. 


SPRING 


Qii Spring has come to Somerset, 
* Her beauties to unfold. 


“ The United _ Society for 
■“Christian Literature," the writers 
continue, " which for 150 years 
has provided good literature to 
aid the backward and newly 
literate, is now preparing to 
meet this serious challenge." 

Books must be offered at far 
below cost price, and the Society 
pleads urgently for help for its 
Winged Book Fund. Contribu¬ 
tions can be sent to the Hon 
Treasurer, United Society for 
Christian Literature, 4 Bouverie 
Street, London, EC 4. 


The bursting buds and daffodils 
That sparkle like pure gold. 


The trees their branches gently 
wave, 


The birds perch there arid sing, , 
Arid iii the air each piping note 
Like a silver bell doth ring. 


The crocuses are heralds proud, 
Their fanfare clear they sound, 
And little children running by 
Say, " Spring’s first flower we’ve 
found." , ■ ' : " . * - 



Under the Ed 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 


How old must 
chimneys be before 
they can smoke 


Oh Spring has come to Somerset, 
All glistening light and new. 

And everything is shining bright 
In the early morning dew. 

Written by a CN reader , ‘ 
Elizabeth James, when 10 J 


MAN says his dog always barks * • ^ 
when the baker calls. Thinks 
he must be a loafer. ■ • * i 

. s , ; ;■ v 1 

£OME hens lay. better when it. is . f 
fine. Sounds more dike weather -1 


ONCE AGAIN 

Again the blackbirds sing, the 
streams 

Wake laughing from their winter 
dreams. 

And tremble in the April showers 
The tassels of the maple flowers.' 

Whittier' 


'fine. Sounds more-like weather 
cocks. I 

. ’ 3 • ■ . , 

this time of the year wo begin 
to take ‘gardening seriously. 

It is certainly no joke. ' 

s 1 y : 

'[y IN DOW cleaning bill of Croydon 

Council is more than ; £2000 .. ■; 
a year. Someone will have to look out.. I. 

n V 

gPRING fashion secrets are now . j. 

. out. The fashions will soon 
be in. ' : . ’ . , A 


























paper, 


Belgians and Britons 
Get Together 

splendid example of how the 
union of the peoples of 
estern Europe may become a 
ality was given recently when 
presen tat ives of Belgium and 
ritain agreed that Belgians who 
me to work in Britain, and 
ritons who go to work in Bel¬ 
em, should each be allowed to 
aw social security benefits in 
eir respective countries. 

This, means that if a Belgian 
orlcei* who has paid his con- 
ibutions in Belgium comes to 
ork in a British factory he will 
v qualified for all the benefits 
, our social insurance system 
tcept family allowances, and 
le same will apply to a Britisher 
ring to work in Belgium, 

This Anglo-Belgian agreement 
ill be a welcome step toward 
united Western Europe,. 


HONOUR AND 
LOYALTY 

T*he rules of honour and 
loyalty in Scout and Guide 
)re hold a challenge to men and 
'omen.” 

t So. said the Empire Chief 
cout. Lord Rowallan, . at a 
scent reception arranged by the 
loy Scouts' .Association of New 
■outh Wales. 

All of us will agree with Lord 
towallan. Among the many 
ualities which make, up the 
^sign for good, noble living, 
lone are more important than 
lonour and loyalty. 

At school, in the home, in 
)u si ness,; and in the life of the 
"orkl generally, those who are not 
^hoiirable and true become mis- 
its, liabilities, instead of assets. 

Truly, the Scout and Guide 
ules of honour and loyalty are a 
alien go to all mankind. May 
fiey spread more and more, in 
m ever-increasing circle, until, 
Wordsworth wrote, we are 
* brothers all in honour.” 

—♦♦— 

JUST AN IDEA 
S Longfellow wrote , 

'Joy, temperance , and repose 
Slam the door on the doctor's 
! i nose. 


Mor’s Table 

A JOBE land is. to be used in 
Hampshire for growing soft 
mil} But wovi'i be a soft job. ' 

: . .. a 

Y/CERTAIN county has 126 pig 
clubs with about 70 members 
n .each. Are some road hogs ? t 

•' ■ . ra \ 

MAN collected £300 for a 
L swimming cl fib. A stroke of Inch. 

; '! : A • 0 

Y LADY says she always feeds 
the canary before the family. 
>hd bird might prefer a little" 
privacy. ■ ' ■ - 



| MAN has been given permission 
to cure bacon in - his stables, 
'he a qualified vet? 
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THINGS SAID 

"Tiie way to maintain unity in the 
Commonwealth is not merely 
by Imperial conferences, meetings 
of Prime Ministers, and so on, but 
by innumerable contacts between 
ordinary citizens. 

Lord Salisbury 

The Western Democracies desire 
the friendship of Russia but 
not her Communism. 

Secretary of State for Air 

*T 1 iie substance and basis of the 
film industry is showman¬ 
ship. I do not suggest that films 
should descend to mean intel¬ 
lectual qualities,' but there:, are 
really few Shakqspeares in the 
industry. 

Sir A lexander Korda 

*Theke will be a big rush in the 
. first few weeks of de-ration- 
in g. Adults should hold off to give 
the children a chance. 

Mr Strdchey on sweets 

£hiiLpREN at home should be free 
for the important business of 
a child’s life—play. 

Pearl Buck 

— m-— 

• ' A Modern Wonder 

of the World 

ThiE Prime Minister’s comment 
on the Berlin airlift as one 
of the “ wonders of the world ” 
was not too exaggerated or yet 
out of place ; nothing quite like 
it' has been done before. ' 
Without the service of the air¬ 
lift a great part of Berlin would 
be cut off from the outside world. 
A million people would be with¬ 
out daily necessities. The capital 
of Germany would be forced 
into the hands of Russia, and a 
government agreed to by the 
victorious powers brought to 
disaster. By the use of air power 
this disaster to the peace of 
Europe and the world is being 

avoided. 

✓ 

Berlin today is an outpost of 
western democratic life. To 
maintain the life of the German 
capital has become a symbol of 
good faith not only towards the 
German people but towards the 
idea of western civilisation as we 
conceive it. The men who main¬ 
tain this *■* wonder of the world ” 
maintain a bridge linking Europe 
to its noblest* traditions of free¬ 
dom, justice, and law, 

This “ wonder of the world” 
is also' significant for another 
reason. For the first time in 
history air power is being used on 
a vast scale to maintain the life, 
of a great city. We have seen 

• all too much of the destructive 

-side of air power. 1 The Berlin 
airlift displays- its power for 
good.•. , A . 

By bringing the ingenuity and 
organising gifts; of air staffs and 
crews together to serve humanity 
rather than to destroy it America 
and Britain have given high 

• service to all mankind. ' 


ONE PURPOSE 

Yet I doubt not through, the 
ages one increasing purpose 
runs, 

And the thoughts of men are 
widened with the process of the 
* suns. Lord Tennyson 


Young Men Who Air FerryFor 
Made Good 


Gars 



The Pioneers 

a factory, 


-Brunner and Mond 


\Y7hen Lord McGowan, the Chairman of Imperial Chemical 
” Industries, announced recently v that the giant alkali- 
producing plant at Winnington, Cheshire, was “on the verge 
of great developments costing £13,000,000,” he spoke of yet 
another triumph to be added to one of the most' dramatic 
achievements in the history of British industry. 

The achievement was that of absolutely Anecessary for ' us to 
two young, ambitious men.who begin earning.money to enable 
first met while working at the us to stand on our feet.” 
same factory in'widnes, back in They began earning money in 
the eighteen-sixties .' 1 One was a 1875 when their teething troubles 
chemist named 
Ludwig Mond, who 
was born at Cassel r ’ 
in Germany in 
1839; the other, 
three years 
. younger, was an 
accountant, 
an Everton school¬ 
master's son named 
John Brunner. 

With' very - little 
capital, but un- 
limited courage 
and determination, 
these two founded 
an iridustry which 
today spans the 
world. 

They developed a 
revolutionary pro- 
• cess, known as the 
Solvay (after 
Ernest Solvay, its 
Belgian discoverer), 
for the production 
of sodium carbon¬ 
ate, or soda ash, a 
commodity which is 
now no less im¬ 
portant than coal. 

To launch the 
process they needed 
and to raise money for this they 
canvassed all the rich men in 
Manchester, often forcing their 
way into. private offices and 
vigorously propounding their 
ambitious ideas before some un¬ 
willing business man who could 
be excused for thinking that he 
had been waylaid by tramps. 

Perseverance won the day. 

At last, they had enough 
capital to buy Winnington Hall 
and its parkland, where there 
was a supply of brine essential 
to the production of alkali. But 
their real troubles had only just 
begun. Factories, however essen¬ 
tial for industry, do not improve 
the beauty of the countryside, 
and the local squires and towns¬ 
folk complained of the smoking 
chimneys and threatened the 
company with legal proceedings. 

The right Type of labour was 
extremely . hard to get, too. 

Nevertheless, the two young 
' men struggled on with their 
enterprise, living and sleeping in 
Winnington Hall and A working 
such long hours that we are told 
their faces were “white as 
napkins.” 

Saturday Nightmare 

In the first year of production 
they lost £4300, producing only 
838 tons of soda ash. The 
partnership was threatened with 
ruin. Each Saturday was a 
nightmare, for that day was pay¬ 
day. and had they found/ them¬ 
selves short of . a single, sovereign 
to pay the men the rumour 
would have got around that, they 
. were bankrupt and the workers 
would have, stayed away. 

They also had to cope. with 
engine break-downs, burst boilers, 
and precarious brine supplies. 

When they were on the very 
brink of collapse. Mond wrote to 
his father-in-law: “We are 
becoming exhausted ... It is 


had been surmounted. By 
1881 the firm of Brunner, Mond 
had taken over another factory 
at Sandbacli and become a 
limited company with a capital 
of £600,000. They began, to 
manufacture new products— 
ammonium chloride,. bleaching 
powder, soda crystals, and 
caustic soda. 

The company continued to 
prosper, and in 1926 the famous 
Imperial Chemical Industries 
was formed, Brunner, Mond and 
Company being one of the main 
parties in its foundation. 

There is now little sign of 
Brunner and Mond’s first works 
buildings, but Winnington Hall 
remains. A lovely old Jacobean 
and Georgian house, it stands 
in the midst of a great modern 
factory, a reminder of the 
courage and vision of two young 
men. 


Qn April 14 a new flying Terry 
for cars will begin a regular 
service between Lympne in Kent 
and Le Touquet in Prance. 

' Until 1948 every traveller • to 
the, Continent who. took his. car 
with him had to use one of the 
sea ferries. .But last year.Silver 
City Airways offered the motoring 
public a new service, operating 
' between. Lympne. and Le Touquet 
on a charter basis. . 

, This - scheme, which lasted 
about two. months, allowed any 
motorist to charter a plane to 
fly his car to France. It was so 
successful that-it was decided to 
operate this year to a time-table, 
with three trips daily in each 
direction. 

Aircraft used is the Bristol type 
170 freighter, ' a twin-engined 
monoplane with exceptionally 
large fuselage. It can hold two 
- cars of any make or size, each car 
. being loaded by running it under 
its. own power up a special ramp 
into^the nose, which opens up like 
two * huge doors. The cars are 
then securely shackled down to 
prevent movement during flight. 

Eight passengers (four to each 
car) are accommodated in a 
comfortable saloon with up¬ 
holstered ’ seats, the entrance 
being behind the wings. 

Shipbuilder-in-Chief 

JJespite all difficulties this 
country maintains the lead 
among the world’s shipbuilding 
nations. This is shown by the 
annual summary of mercantile 
shipbuilding of Lloyds’ Register 
. of Shipping. During 1948 British 
shipyards built 342 merchant 
ships (1,176,346 tons) out of a 
world total of 872 ships (2,309,743 
tons). 

The Clyde’s output of 351,720 
tons was the highest, for British 
shipyards. Others were: Tyne 
(206,845), Wear (178,045), Belfast 
(102,289), Tees (75,348), Mersey 
(65,396), Barrow (42,050), Forth 
(28,412) and Humber (21,612). 

Of the 159 ships built for other 
countries, 37 were for Norway, 14 
. for Portugal, 26 for the British 
Dominions, and 15 for Sweden. 

flying zoo 

animal dealer in New York 
recently had a zoo sent to 
him by air; it included six 
elephants, four leopards, 120 
monkeys, and a 22 -foot python. 
The elephants embarked at 
Bangkok, and the monkeys and 
python at Singapore. 








THIS ENGLAND 


A corner by the church a 
Harlington in Bedfordshiri 
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Youth and the 
World It Wants 

Qhosen , as a : result, of their; 

essays on The World We 
Want, 26 young men and women 
between the ages of 16 and 18 
from 13 different countries are 
now staying in this country. 
They have come to take part in 
the World Forum of Youth 
organised by the Council for 
Education in World Citizenship 
and by the Daily Mail. A boy 
and a girl representing each 
country have come from Aus¬ 
tralia, Belgium, Canada, Den¬ 
mark, France, Holland, Italy, New 
Zealand, Norway, South Africa, 
Sweden, U S A, and Jamaica. 

They are attending different 
schools here, each living in 
one of their pupil’s homes. They 
have already had an exciting 
week ■ in London, visiting the 
Houses of Parliament, the Ideal 
Home Exhibition, theatres, 
Hampton Court, Windsor Castle; 
and taking part in a round table . 
. discussion with London school¬ 
boys and girls. > 

They have a busy time ajiead 
of them, attending special one- 
day ; conferences with schoolboys 
and . girls at . Cheltenham, 
Cardiff,- Manchester, Birming¬ 
ham, Edinburgh, and Leeds, 
They will end their tour with a 
large World Forum in London 
on May 9. At these conferences 
the main subject will be The 
World We Want. 

While they are among us, these 
young workers for international 
understanding will doubtless bo 
asked to speak to many other 
school groups and meetings, and 
to give the opinions of young 
people in. their own countries, 

HOME-GROWN GIANT 

^yiiEN a giant Douglas fir is 
, mentioned we at once think 
of the forests of Western Canada. 

England, however, can at times 
produce her. own giants of the 
forest, as is shown by the great 
-flagstaff.■ now erected at the 
Forestry Commission Depot at 
Lyndhurst, in Hampshire, 

This flagstaff was made from 
an 88-year-old Douglas fir from 
the New Forest, and is 108 feet 
long, besides weighing over three 
tons. \ Firs of this great length 
and straightness are .very rare, in 
this country. , 


Steps to Sporting Fame 


Reg Flewin 



This is the jubilee 
season of Ports- 
, mouth FC and It is 
fitting that the team 
captain is a local 
player, Reg Flewin. 


Reg spent his boyhood in the 
Isle of Wight. Portsmouth 
was the team of his dreams 
and regularly he used to make 
the steamer crossing to study 
the players in action. 


•Meanwhile, 'he was doing 
well in Island football and at 
16 he was invited to make 
the cross-channel trip, not to 
watch Portsmouth, but to 
play for the club in. a trial. 


Today Reg Flewin is a top- 
class centre half and, remem¬ 
bering his own boyhood 
aspirations, he cheerfully 
gives his free time lecturing 
to Youth clubs. 


Harnessing the Waters' of the Nile 


TUie dream of harnessing the 
, River Nile to bring water and 
electric power to vast areas of 
Africa will be realised in a giant 
hydro-electric and irrigation 
scheme which was announced 
recently by Mr Hector■ McNeil, 
Britain’s Minister of State, and 
has the approval of the various 
governments concerned. 

In addition to several other 
big engineering projects, this 
scheme involves the construction 
of a great dam and hydro-electric 
power station at Owen Falls at 
Jinja, where the White Nile flows 
out of Lake Victoria, This lake 
is roughly 3000 miles south of 
the Mediterranean and its area 
is 26.828, square miles, ranking 
second in size only to Lake 
Superior in North America. 

Engineers have calculated that 
'if the level of Lake Victoria is 
raised only three metres above 
the low-water stage, or 1.3 metres 
above the high-water stage, about 
200 billion cubic metres of water 
could be stored in giant reservoirs. 

It has been estimated that the 
whole irrigation plan will take 
20 years to complete, for many 
other works will have to be built 
along the White and Blue Niles. 

Egypt' will benefit greatly from 
the scheme, and her share of the 
initial cost will be about four 
million Egyptian pounds. The 
plan will provide sufficient water 
to enable her to increase the area 


of ground on which crops can be 
' grown to seven million acres, and 
may solve the problem of 
her rapidly-increasing population, 
which has doubled since 1900. 

The Sudan will also benefit, for 
the plan will enable 2,500,000 
acres there to be irrigated. / The 
thriving Gezira cotton-growing 
scheme might be greatly ex¬ 
panded, and the swamps in the 
Sudd region might eventually be 
eliminated. Moreover, the hydro¬ 
electric power that will become 
available will enable Uganda to 
become moderately industrialised, 
and Abyssinia will also be able to 
make use of such power. 

Formidable difficulties will also 
have to be overcome before the 
scheme can be completed. For 
instance, it is proposed to cut a 

Snake in the Glass 

^ resident of Bergville, Natal, 
was awakened one afternoon 
recently by hearing a loud hiss- 
* ing coming from somewhere in 
the bedroom. He looked round, 
and to his consternation saw a 
large ringhals (cobi’a) on '• the 
dressing table, curled and ready 
to strike; it was facing a mirror 
and had seen itself reflected in 
the glass. The ringhals, a deadly 
poisonous snake, was promptly 
killed. ■ ■ 


canal skirting the Sudd swamps 
from Jonglei so that the stored 
water can be carried on without 
loss of flow. The cutting of this 
Jonglei canal will disturb over 
500,000 people and one million 
cattle. 

The ravages of disease in the 
labour force employed will have 
to be reckoned with. Protection 
will have to be afforded against 
the “buffalo gnat ” which infests 
the running water at Jinja Falls 
and causes blindness for which 
there is no known cure. Again, 
when , the Suez and Panama 
Canals were being built perhaps 
the biggest problem the builders 
had to face was malaria, and a 
similar problem will . face / the 
builders of this Nile dam. 

But the first step in the scheme 
is the construction of the dam 
and the installation of six 
turbines, each with an output of 
15,000 kilowatts. Special plans 
have been drawn up for the 
foundations of the dam and the 
turbine housings, so that . the 
quantity of water flowing through 
on its way down to Egypt will not 
be altered while the project goes 
ahead. 

It is anticipated that when the 
scheme is completed part of the 
Sudan will become a great ranch¬ 
ing country, and that agricultural 
land will be quickly developed. A 
great part of the. equipment 
needed will be sent from Britain. 
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Cross-Country 

Stars 

year’s International Cross-’ 

■ Country Championship, to be 
staged on Saturday at the Bal- 
doyle Racecourse, near Dublin, 
will see some of Europe’s greatest 
athletes in opposition and is ex¬ 
pected to prove one of the 
closest and' most stirring con¬ 
tests of all time. 

■ Last year, .at Reading, it was 
Belgium’s turn to win the Cross- 
Country title, with France a very 
close second. This year the ex¬ 
perts would not be surprised to 
see the positions reversed, for 
Gaston Reiff, the wonderful 5000 
metres Olympic champion, will 
not be running for Belgium and 
the French team is likely to* in¬ 
clude Raphael Pujazon, fresh 
.from many recent triumphs and 
much record-breaking, as well as 
El Mabrouk, an amazing young 
Algerian runner who is North 
African champion. - . 

. What of the British cross¬ 
country men? ..Unfortunately 
although we shall have some 
brilliant runners in this gruelling 
race in Eire, the Europeans with 
their vastly superior experience 
may prove too good for them. 

SACRED ALPHABET 
IN CODE 

J ^ new “Morse code ” has been 
developed in India for tele¬ 
graphing messages written in the 
Devanagri script. This is the 
script in which Hindi and a 
number of other Indian languages 
are usually written. Its name, 
deva nagari, ^means “sacred 
alphabet.” 

During the British period in 
India the'Roman alphabet was 
increasingly used for writing 
down the various Indiar 
languages, but since India became 
independent there has been a 
growing desire to use the native 
scripts. 

Telegraphists are now being 
trained at Agra to. use the new 
code, and the first' telegraphic 
circuits , for handling traffic in 
telegrams handed in the Devan¬ 
agri script will shortly be opened 
en the Benares-Allahabad, Cawn- 
port-Lucknow, and Jubbulpore- 
Nagpur lines. 


ROB ROY-—Sir Walter Scott's Romantic Story of an Outlaw, Told in Pictures 



The Highlanders were highly indignant that Then the man in Lowland dress, who was with Frank found his servant Andrew in the stable, Frank returned to the Inn where Jarvie had 
strangers should enter the inn where they were the Highlanders, cried, 44 Haud your hands! where he had gone to escape the fight. Andrew, told the others that he and Frank were travel¬ 
discussing business. An argument started and The quarrel’s no mortal,” and his friends it seemed, had not known Frank and Mr Jarvie . ling merchants. Then he and Frank; were 
a Highlander cried : “If ye be pretty men, stopped fighting. Frank went outside to see had come to the Highlands to visit Rob Roy, but alarmed to hear from the others’talk that they 
draw ! “ Frank drew his sword, but poor where Andrew had got to. The inn landlady having discovered this,'he was now in a great had come here with their men to help catch 
Mr Jarvie found his rusted into his scabbard, gave him a note from Rob Roy which said he fright. “I can follow ye nae farther,” he Rob Roy ! 14 It’s time we were ganging to our 

In desperation he seized the red-hot poker from could not meet Frank here because “ night- exclaimed ; “ to gang into Rob Roy’s country lads,” said a Highlander. “ I wish we heard o' 
the fire as a weapon and set his opponent’s hawks were abroad,” but that the landlady is a mere tempting o* Providence . . . take these red-coats,” said the other. The meas* 
plaid on fire ! The other had to retire to put, could be trusted to lead Frank to another secret care.o* your young bluid, and gang nae near ured tread of soldiers was heard approaching - 
it out. ” meeting-place.'’ Rob Roy i ” . - * the inn door. 

Can Frank Hope to Meet Rob Roy Now? See Next Week’s Instalment of This Thrilling Story 
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r Names or 
. Numbers?- 

DECISION OF THE ] 
RAILWAYS 

T?ver since the days of the 
Rocket and Puffing Billy, 
railway engines in Britain have 
borne popular names, so it-would 
be a pity to have them identified 
by number plates only. 

- There has been some sugges¬ 
tion that the practice of naming ; 
should end, but there are. count¬ 
less train'lovers who will be glad 
that our romantic locomotive 
hames are to remain. 

For nearly 120 years it has been 
a tradition to name most of our 
locomotives, and British Rail¬ 
ways see no good reason to de¬ 
part from it. 

When our railway era dawned, 
every engine began to receive a 
name as a matter of course, just 
like stage coaches. The practice 
grew and even a humble shunting 
engine was dignified by a name. 
The old Brighton railway made 
a joke at its .own expense by 
calling one of its engines the 
“Crawley ” after the Sussex 
town. 

Distinguished Names 

The railway companies realised 
that a King Arthur or Flying 
Scotsman made a greater appeal 
to the public than mere numbers. 
Historic and literary names were 
given to locomotives - on the 
Metropolitan Railway, the first 
bearing, the name of Florence 
Nightingale; others included * 
Oliver Cromwell, Sir Christopher 
Wren, Lord Byron, Dick Whit¬ 
tington, Sherlock Holmes, and 
Charles Dickens. 

Locomotives have also been' 
named after regiments, castles, 
kings, and warships. The memory 
of famous sailors such as Drake, 
Howe, Rodney, Hood, and Hawke * 
has been similarly honoured. 
./Most railway, companies in 
the past have commemorated 
employees who served in the First 
World War by appropriate engine 
names, including Remembrance, 
Valour, Private E. Sykes, V C, and 
Private W. Wood, V C. 

Quaint names given to some 
freight trains on the Great 
Western Railway were The Early 
Bird, The Spud (it carried 
potatoes!), The Feeder, The 
Biscuit, and The Farmer’s Boy. 
One engine was even called The 
Meat. 

King George V gave special 
permission for the naming of The 
Sandringham, one of a series of 
ten expresses christened after 
well-known country seats in the 
Eastern counties. 


LAST WEEK 

of the Great 

Handwriting Test 

T here, is now only one more week 
* before the closing date in the 
CN’s great £500 Handwriting Contest. 
This means that if you are taking part 
and have not yet handed in your form 
at. school you must do so at once if you 
donH want to miss your chance of win¬ 
ding one of the : ■ 

1018 Prizes 

R emember fiiaf each completed entry 
must have affixed to it one of the 
Tokens marked “ £500 Writing Test ” 
j as given- at the foot of the back page of 
f this number, and.must also be signed by 
«your Teacher. ' V „ ; 

I f any .of your .friends are entering 
. ancl have difficulty in getting their 
Tokcris, tell them that everybody caii 
have CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER 
now. If the newsagent has sold all his 
copies.-he can get more if he is asked. 
But such orders must be placed at once! 

Closing Date—March 31 
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*ALL that most of us learn j about the 
weather is how to put up with it; 
the young people in these pictures are 
determined to get to the bottom of what 
makes it behave in the way it does. They 
are students at the Air Ministry Meteoro¬ 
logical Office School in London, j 
In spite of the festive appearance of the 
balloon in the top picture , it /sj 
not just all parties and fun at j 1 % \ 

this school , for the effort of keep -j |t;f 
ing ahead of the climate is a ;|§|r 
strenuous task. The balloon which' 

Miss Alice Webb , a Northern, 

Ireland girl , is about to release, 
will ascend to high altitudes 
to measure the winds up thereJ 
In the lower pictures are the* 
first two Gold Coast Africans: 
to train as weather forecastersJ 
Forecasting the weather must 
be easy in their sunny clime/ 
but they have certainly come 
-to the right country to learn 
all the tricks of the trade ! 
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School For 

Weather 

Prophets 






Heraldry Up-To-Date 


J-Jow we in Britain love 
. tradition, in spite of the 
rapid changes in our social life, 
is well illustrated in the new 
edition of Burke’s Peerage, a 
huge volume which gives* gene¬ 
alogies and the coats of arms of 
British peers, baronets, and 
knights. Burke’s Peerage was 
first published 120 years ago, and 
the present edition is the , first 
since 1939.,- 

In a pamphlet about the new 
edition—which will appear early 
next month—the editor points 
out that for the first time 
Burke’s Peerage traces the 
ancestry of the Royal Family 
back to the Saxon King Egbert, 
all previous editions stopping at 
William the Conqueror. 

Several of the new Labour 
peers, have taken out coats of 
arms at the College of Arms, and 
some of these are described, in 
heraldic language, in the pam¬ 
phlet. For example, in the crest 

Chesterfield’s 

. rpHERE are many features about 
Chesterfield's new Civic 
Theatre which make it full of 
I interest and a noteworthy public 
venture. 

In the first place, Chesterfield 
has a population of only 63,000, 
and many places much larger are 
hesitant about such a move, 
i Then the project began with a 
petition from the citizens them- 
i selves; • members of the Chester- 
} field Three Arts Society petitioned 
; the ■ Council, ' the . Arts*. Council 
J offered to share half the cost of 
I converting a hall into a theatre, 
! and 3000 local people between 
i them raised £5000 to start pro¬ 
duction. - ' 

A permanent company of 23 


of Lord Calverley—who was for¬ 
merly Mr George Muff—“a 
miner’s safety lamp all proper is 
shown in. front ■ of two miners’ 
picks in saltire.” Lord Citrine’s 
coat of anms is “a very beautiful 
representation, having in the 
chief what is known as a Saxon 
crown between two swords; his 
supporters are an Alsatian wolf¬ 
hound and a lion, all proper, and 
lion charged on the shoulder 
with a spade and a pick-axe in 
saltire with a pen nib over all.” 

Lord Montgomery’s family) the 
' pamphlet says, have a tradition 
that they are descended from, a 
Norman ancestor, so our great 
war leader’s coat of arms has for 
supporters a knight' in full 
armour and a modern soldier. 

In the description of the Duke 
of Marlborough’s family, in the 
new Burke’s, is an account of the 
first Duke’s “illustrious descend¬ 
ant, the Right Hon, Winston 
Churchill.” . 

Civic Theatre 

has been engaged, and will be 
divided into two casts playing 
alternate weeks, thus providing- 
more rehearsal time than is 
possible in . the usual . weekly 
repertory. When the company is 
on holiday or tour, the theatre j 
will be available for amateurs, j 
In addition, the Council have 
bought two cinema projectors, jo \ 
show documentary and 
. films to schoolchildren."; 

' Chesterfield’s ’.Civic ■ Theatbe, 
which is in part of a hall buiit by 
public subscription 70 years ago * 
as a memorial to George Stephen- t 
son, will be watched with 
sympathy arid interest by all con¬ 
cerned in the well-being of our 
civic life. 


Children on the 
Stage 

A recent inquiry into the em¬ 
ployment of children- in 
pantomimes shows that there is 
a need for better conditions for 
boys and girls taking part * in 
these entertainments. The en¬ 
quiry was made by the British 
Actors’ Equity Association and 
has been submitted to the Home 
Office. 

The Report stated that/ 102 
pantomimes employed 1206 
childreri. Of these, 451 lived in 
lodgings which were paid for, 
each receiving in cash between 
five shillings a'nd £1 a week; 
mostly it was ten shillings. The 
others lived at home and received 
between £1 and 25s a week. * 

The worst feature revealed by 
the inquiry was that nearly all 
the children had to appear in 12 
shows a week, and 85 in 18 
shows a week. In some theatres, 
too, the accommodation for 
children behind the scenes was 
bad. 

The Equity Association recom¬ 
mends that children under 13 
should not be employed at all, 
and that there should be one 
licensing authority for the em¬ 
ployment of boys and girls 
between the ages of 13 and 15. 


Looking For 
Noah’s Ark 

ON MOUNT ARARAT 

rpHREE unofficial expeditions are 
being prepared to explore 
Mount" Ararat to try to find the 
remains o-f Noah’s Ark. One 
expedition is British and the 
others are. American and Dutch. 

; MajestiOi snow-capped Mount 
Ararat, .the -highest, point of the 
Armenian plateau, lies about- 
midway between the Black Sea 
and the Caspian. It used to be 
thought by the Armenian .'monks 
that no man would be allowed ; 
to- climb to the “secret top ” of 
the mountain, where { they be¬ 
lieved, the remains of the Ark 
lay, but in 1829 a German, Dr 
Johann Parrot, reached the sum¬ 
mit. He had been employed by 
: the Tsar of Russia to search for 
relics of the Ark, but found none. 

; Since then several mountaineers 
have'ascended Mount Ararat, in¬ 
cluding the British statesman 
Viscount Bryce, who in 1878 
climbed the last 5000 feet alone. 

In 1916 a Russian airman who 
flew over the mountain claimed 
to have seen the relics of the 
■ Ark there. He stated that he at 
first took the object seen to be a 
submarine on the mountain! 
The world never heard his full 
story because the Bolsheviks, en¬ 
gaged on an anti-religious drive, 
censored' it as tending to prove 
the truth of the Bible. 

Other Traditions , 

According to a tradition of the 
Nestorian Christians, the Ark 
came to rest on‘ Mount Judi, 

. farther to the south. There was 
a monastery -here ■ in ancient 
times at which, it is said, 

' “genuine relics of the Ark ” were 
shown; the monastery was de¬ 
stroyed by lightning in ad 766. 

According to the Babylonian 
•legend of the Flo-od the Ark 
came to rest on the Mountain of 
Nizir, which some authorities 
believe to be Mount Elburz, near 
Teheran, in Iran, and others 
think is Mount Rowanduz in 
Southern Kurdistan. 

In the neighbourhood of Ararat 
was said to be the place, Arghuri, 
where Noah planted the first 
vineyard; and here “Noah’s 
Vine” was shown and here stood 
the monastery of St James which, 
with the village, was destroyed 
in an earthquake in 1840. 


special j 



Britain’s Atomic Back- 

i A peep at a synchrotron at the Atomic Energy 
ment at Harwell, Berkshire, where plutonium 
for the first time in Britain, 


•Room 

Research Establish- 
has been produced 
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tfai t/uumptifo, hcott ha, diuuvmd 
He /w tvaJfcji eoma&. 



Children hail Macleans Solid Dentifrice with 
joy. And parents praise the good it does and 
the plentiful supply 9d. buys. 


IN TINS 


CHINESE AIR FREE 

Yes, tills stamp is YOURS for tho askiug, and 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. We will send you 
tills Air Mail stamp of far away CHINA, 
which is valuable and shows an Aeroplane in. 
flight over the famous Great Wall oi China, 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. You get this most 
interesting and beautiful stamp by just writing 
to us aud* asking for oilr Free Chinese Air Mail 
Stamp. You must send us 3d. in stamps for 
our postages, and ask to see a selection of our 
stamps on Approval. Write now, before you forget and miss this wonderful 
offer which will improve your collection. 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dcpl. C N), UckRcld, Sussex 




FREE! 

Packet of 
Large Silver 
Wedding 
Stamps (No 
G.B.) only to 
those asking to 
see our famous 
Approvals and 
enclosing 3d. 
stamp. 

.,FRANCIS 
m CURTIS Ltd. 

(DEPT. C.N.) 

226 Baker St., London, N.W.l. 


A POCKET willbescntabso- 

MAGNIFYING 

GLASS collectors send- 
ing for my 
famous A p - 
A* ROBERTS, provals.Enclose 
. 18 Thistledene, 3d, stamp for 
East Molesey, Surrey. postage. 


N.Z. VICTORY STAMPS 

A flno unused sot of New Zealand Victory 
stamps showing Lnko Mathieson, King George 
VI and l’arliahient, and St.'Paulfs Cathedral 
with the Union Jack in the'background, a 
quotation from one of Mr. Churchill's great 
Battle of Britain speeches, and the V sign, 
designs truly symbolising tho sources of Peace, 
Strength, and Victory, sent free to all 
applicants for Approvals enclosing 2id. postage. 

R.D.HARRISON, RQYDON, WARE 



pmTMPwmt 

PARATROOP 



mociiiMs 

Compact 7-oz. Crystal-clear. Ideal 
holiday, sporting events, 40/6. W.D. 

Model Full Size, £3 10s. Very special 
6-lcns ’Achromatic Model, £519s. Cd. Both 
complete in Case and Leather Slings. All 
post, i/. * 

EX ARy Y 

BELL TEm 

£8.1 S.O. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. C N), 
196-200 Coldharbour Lano (Loughborough Junction), London, S.E.5 



Gmume ,BRITISH 
Sf^RIAVAti® 

f 7etMcm 


lefojcopicGunSty 


Naval telescopes, powerful day and night 
lenses, modern micrometer automatic range 
focus apparatus. Splendid object lens. 
Approx. 15 in. in length. Pick out objects 
with clarity and precision at many miles 
range. 35/- only. Post and packing, j/6. 


Sectional centre pole. All accessories. Re¬ 
conditioned. Circumference 44 ft. Height 
9 ft. 6 in. £8 15s. complete, carriage paid. 
Marquees, 30 ft. x 20 ft. X 14 ft, high. 
£38 15s. carr. paid. 





for slID coughs and colds 




*0* for Owbridge’s Lung Tonic. 
A teaspoonful each night guards 
against infection of throat and chest. 
Children love the honey in it. 

GET A BOTTLE TO-DAY 




Good Company '. 

They Enriched Humanity, by 
David Wren {Charles Shilton, 6s).' 

'J’he reader is in good company 
here—the very best. Here are 
five short biographies specially 
written to tell young people about 
three men and two women who 
left the world a better place than 
they found it: Elizabeth Fry, 
prison reformer and friend of 
the under-dog; Florence Nightin¬ 
gale, the finest nurse in history; 
William Garrison, heroic battler 
against slavery; the poet Shelley, 
valiant for youth and freedom; 
and William Morris, who worked 
all his life to make a Heaven here 
on Earth. Good company, indeed 1 

Home, Sweet Home 

The Story of Your Home, by 
Agnes Allen {Faber, 7s 6d). 

long, long time separates the 
cave of prehistoric days from 
the steel and concrete block of 
flats of today, and it is a fasci¬ 
nating journey we make with the 
author through all the periods of 
change. 

Far North Adventure 

Fox Island, by Kathrene Pinker - 
ton {Gifford, 6s). 

fJhiE scene of this exciting yarn 
is the fur country of Canada’s 
Far North, and the heroes are 
15-year-old Ann 'Jackman and 
her 12-year-old brother Philip. 
The story concerns their father’s 
ambition to start a fur farm and 
the trouble they have with a fur 
thief. The little family in their 
lonely outpost find plenty of fun 
and adventure. 

Dog Omnibus 

Best Dog Stories, chosen by 
C. B. Poultney {Faber, 8s 6d ). 

J)og-lovers will welcome the 
re-issue of this excellent 
antlrology. ^Famous writers of 
; these stories have assured the dog' 
’of his niche in literature, . - 

Adventures For Four 

The Secret of Rider's Farm, by 
David Sinclair {Gifford, 6s), 
rpHis is a breezy story, of four. 

• schoolboys, on a camping 
holiday in Cornwall, who stumble 
upon many mysteries and get 
involved in adventures exciting 
.enough to please the stoutest- 
hearted. Two of them, the Twy- 
ford twins, are the liveliest of 
youngsters, with an extraordinary 
command of RAF slang. 

The Young Firm 

Red Herrings Unlimited, by 
Winifred Norlihg (£fcm?/iore Press, 
7s 6d), -- 

T IlE Octocats, the detection 
society ' formed * by Lyntie 
Dimsdale and seven other girls 
and boys, show that eight sleuths 
are better than one in the mys¬ 
terious adventure provided for 
them by this popular writer. 

Other Books Received 

Q.iant Fishes, Whales, and Dol¬ 
phins, by J. R. Norman and 
F. G. Fraser (Putnam, 15s), 

How to Make a Ship in a Bottle, 
by Clive Monk (Studio, 3s). 

The Sons of Vulcan—the Story 
of Metals, by Thomas Hibhen 
(Werner Laurie, 8s. Cd), ■ 

A Little Magic for the Browns, 
by Norah Pulling (Macmillan, 5s). 

Motor - Cycle Engineering for 
Schools, by J. C. Hiscock and W. 
Seaman (Temple Press, 9s'6d). 


Colour on 
Canals 

The Jolly Longboats 

Jt is good to have the announce¬ 
ment '■ of the Docks and 
Inland Waterways Executive that 
they do'not intend to suppress 
the gay designs painted on long¬ 
distance canal boats. • »■ 

These canal-boat paintings are 
superb examples of an old rural 
craft that has survived, though, 
unfortunately,.the craftsmen are 
growing fewer. Usually, the 
owner’s name and port of origin 
are shown in elaborate lettering, 
embellished with garlands of 
flowers: then the walls of the 
cabin, the doors, and the furni¬ 
ture will be painted also; in this- 
folk-art of canal-boat painting, 
roses and castles everywhere pre-' 
dominate. The rose design will 
sometimes be crowded over every 
inch of an article, such as a 
water-can or stool, while several 
sorts of castles may be found 
painted on the same boat. • 

Fairy-Tale Castles 

Whence came this custom of 
painting the boats in gay colours 
with these romantic themes is 
not known. In the castle design 
some see the French' chateau, 
with flanking towers and pepper¬ 
pot turrets, the picture of which 
has been passed on by Dutch 
boatmen. It has been suggested, 
too, that a' wandering Romany 
exchanged his caravan for a boat 
when canals were first made and 
painted his new home with 
memories of fairy-tale castles in 
the Carpathians, 

The layout of the cabin is said 
to be identical with that of the 
Reading type of gipsy wagon, an 
influence which may have come 
from gipsy casual labour, when 
the first canal was cut across the 
Mosses near Manchester, at that. 
time heathland occupied by 
gipsies. Certainly, only canal 
boatmen, and not river boatmen, 
paint their boats in this way. 

Perhaps the elaborate designs 
of landscape, and leaves and 
flowers, have come under the 
sway, of Staffordshire pottery, 
though a few examples take us 
further afield, such as the 
“oculus,” which is still painted on 
Sicilian boats, and in this country 
appears with the addition of a 
conventional star or diamond. 

Whatever its origin, we rejoice 
that this old craftsmanship is still 
to bring gaiety to our canal 
system. 

Educating the 
“Left-Overs” 

JgPECiAL arrangements are to be 
made for educating children 
who do not “belong ” to any local 
educational authority. These are 
children living on canal boats, 
children whose parents are aliens 
living in hostels and camps, 
children living with a relative 
whose parents reside outside 
England and Wales, and, of 
course, the gipsies. 

, Under new Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion regulations the cost of 
educating these “left over ” young 
people is to be shared by all 
education authorities, local 
authorities being enabled to 
recover the cost of educating 
pupils who do not belong to their 
area. v 

In the case of children with 
parents abroad, the Minister 
points out that. the country has 
a special. obligation towards 
parents whose work lies overseas, 
whether in H M Forces or other¬ 
wise. : 


The Children's Newspaper, March 26, 1949 

BOYS!ELECTRIC MOTOR 
OUTFIT 

I'll 

Post 3 d. 
Work* from 
Torch Battery 

This outfit com¬ 
prises ALL necessary parts 
and base ready for simple assembly by any 
boy to make this working Electric Motor 
exactly as. illustrated. Apart from its 
novelty, this has very considerable techni¬ 
cal and constructive value. More can be 
learnt from it regarding Electric Motors 
than" by reading volumes. A most in¬ 
structive and entertaining toy for boys— 
complete.with diagrams and easy instruc¬ 
tions. Send P.O. 3/2. Direct only from : 

Wm. PENN, LTD, (Dept. ECN), 
585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12 



HOW DOES 
IT " 





—NO FUEL—NO BATTERY 

This new Ray-powered Motor-Chr is a 
most amazing novelty toy. Car is pro¬ 
pelled by the unseen harmless ravs emitted 
from the Ray-Control Stick. To sec the 
car going in this way will astonish and 
mystify your friends. A most fascinating 
toy, in box with directions. Send NOW 
P.O. or stamps 3/0 to ; 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CNB), 
585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12 


EX-COMMANDO & R.A.R 

FISHING OUTFIT 


faction nrrnft 


Ex-Govt. Stock at fraction 
of production cost, comprises: 

Line Winder with 6 o ft. extra 
strong tlax Running Line, 

Sliding Float, 3 Lead Sinkers, 

2 Gut Casts, 4 Gut Hooks,' 
Preserved Bait, Fly, Spinning 
Spoon, 3 -hook Eel Tackle, 
including one tackle ready 
for use, Spring RodEnd Ring —[X* 
to attach to any bough or ~ 9 
rod, With easy directions to 
assemble, cast, bait, etc. 

Send 4/- P.O. to: . . . » 

| Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. C N A), 
585 High Road, Finchley, London, N21. 


BARGAINS IN STAMPS, 

This week we have a few more very 
attractive offers : 

50 different used AIRMAILS for 8/- 

(This is an exceptionally fine packet 
and includes many South American.) 

COLOMBIA 1917 2 peso orange. 
Catalogued 10/- for only 2/6 
COLOMBIA 1926 5 peso violet. 
Catalogued 12/6 for only 3/6 

or the above 52 special stamps for onty 
13/3 including postage. Cash with order,' 
Supplies are limited so order early. 
When ordering please ask fora selection 
of our World Famous Approval Sheets . 

ERR1NGTON & MARTIN (Dept. 509), 
South Hackney, London, E.9, England 

Established 1880 



SHILLING 

PACKETS 

15 different ALGERIA - 1/- 

12 different ANIMALS - 1/- 

15 different AUSTRALIA - 1/- 

25 different BRAZIL - 1/- 

30 different BR. EMPIRE - 1/- 

10 different IRAQ - - >‘\f m 

10 different MALTA - - 1/- 

12 different SHIPS - ' - 1/- 

10 different SIAM - - 1/- 

12 different UKRAINE - ; Ifc 

or SIX PACKETS FOR S L 

The story of a famous victory com¬ 
memorated on stamps is featured in our 
latest illustrated list; ask for a copy 
and also for a selection of our noted 
new style Approvals. • 

E. m. KIRKNESS & Co., 

We3ton Chambers, Weston Hoad, 

SOUTHEND, Essex 
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“This is where we can do good 
by stealth. These children have 
not had Haliborange before, so 
be on your best behaviour ... 
There, I knew they would like It, 
now we shall see them grow 
strong and sturdy—just look at 
those smiles—they are asking 
for more too—it is nice to be 
liked isn’t It l 99 


Haliborange 

THE NICEST WAY OF TAKING 
HALIBUT LIVER OIL 

In bottles, 3/2, from Chemists only 
Made by Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 

* - : H3?I£ 

POCKET High Power 

TELESCOPES 

Powerful Lenses. High Magnification. 
See Miles. Brings it Close. Specifi¬ 
cation : 8 ins. open, 4£ ins. closed. 
Object Lens 34 mm. For Aero, Field 
or Marine use. A fine Range Instru¬ 
ment with two focussing adjustments, 
j „ 1 Guarantee enclosed. ONLY 


SEND -CHEQUE OR Post 

POSTAL ORDER TO Q. " Wd 


' " NAZEX SIGNALLING DEPT. 

28, ST. ANTHONY’S PLACE. BLACKPOOL 

Packet of JS different «Ump« for 2£d. poitase 


KNOW THE WORLD 
THROUGH STAMPS 

The peoples, their lives, histories, problems, 

traditions, art, homes, -*-— 

religions, politics, loves 
and fears, all show in 

Selection gladly sent for inspectioni . 

r\ ATF<s 10 parkstone avenue, 

I)/V A WEST PARK, LEEDS, 6, 


Of U IJi LlU.Tj 

STAMPS 



4J ins.Jong, range 2 \ octaves, tested. 
iMade in almost unbreakable plastic 


VERY ATTRACTIVE COLOURS 

Complete with instructions 
for beginners. 

More than a toy~this is a musical 
instrument , 

CHERUB TOYS LTD., Dept. 132, 

: 35 HILLSIDE, 

STONEBRIDGE, LONDON. N.W.10 


Four Bridges 

A London Surprise 

]Tew Londoners know that four 
of the capital’s best-known 
bridge? — London, Southwark, 
Blackfriars, and Tower—are 
maintained not by public rates 
but at the expense of the Bridge 
House Estates Trust. This Trust, 
has just been assured that the 
new Special Roads Bill will make 
no difference to its control of its 
four bridges. 

How is it that a Trust like this 
should be able to exercise control 
over such important public 
bridges? To answer that question 
we have to go back to the Middle 
Ages, when the first stone bridges 
were being built across the 
Thames. 

In those days there were no 
public funds to depend upon for 
the upkeep of a bridge. Usually 
grants were made for the purpose 
from the royal treasury, and these 
were supplemented, as in the 
case of roads, by taking toll from 
every person or vehicle that 
crossed. It was also the custom to 
build houses and shops all along 
the bridge as well as on its 
approaches, the rents contribut¬ 
ing to its upkeep. 

Another source of revenue lay 
in the gifts and bequests made by 
private persons, usually in the 
form of property and estates. 
By 1592 the fund had swollen to 
such proportions that it was 
deemed necessary to appoint a 
public body to administer it. 
Accordingly, a body of Aldermen 
and Commoners was appointed, 
and the powers of that first 10th- 
century committee are. now vested 
in the present Bridge House 
Estates Trust. 

STOWAWAY 

small ginger kitten climbed 
into a London bus and was 
later found by the conductor, 
cosily curled up inside one of the 
bus boxes. 


Going Ahead in 
Orkney & Shetland 

MORE FARMING 

^JJhe Orkney and Shetland’ 
Society of London has just 
been given good news of some 
remarkable developments in 
those northern isles. 

The adoption of dairy farming 
on a big scale in the Orkneys 
has caused great changes in the 
life of the crofters and farmers 
and has achieved astonishing 
Results. In 1946 only about 497 
gallons of milk a day were pro¬ 
duced, but this summer it, is 
hoped that this will have swollen 
to an output of 5000 gallons per 
day. This is the maximum 
capacity of the cheese factory 
there. 

The enterprise of one farmer 
was quoted as “one of the most 
remarkable examples of land 
reclamation to be seen in Scot¬ 
land.” Starting with only 100 
acres of arable land out of 660 
acres, he has now 610 acres of 
arable land and last year was 
feeding. between 300 and 400 
cattle. 

Last year the Ayre packing 
station in Orkney handled 
30 million eggs. The prospects 
for seaweed are also very bright; 
it is thought that the. Orkneys 
are capable of producing 1,500,000 
tons of this very profitable 
“tangle o’ the isles.” 

Rome in the Scottish 
Lowlands 

r JiiE first remains of Roman 
occupation ever to be found 
in Selkirkshire have just been 
discovered by the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Ancient Monuments. ; 

These remains, which are near 
Oakwood, three miles south-west 
of Selkirk, and were detected by 
aerial photographs, are of a 
marching camp, large enough to 
accommodate a legion, and a 
small permanent fort. 


- BEDTIME CORNER —--— 

Lucky Dolls—A True Story 


A family of dolls in Somer¬ 
set have found the perfect 
house to live in; it was built 
in the little port of Watchet, 
for a girl named Mary. Mary’s 
father has no workshop, and 
only a few simple tools and a 
foot-rule, but everything in her ; 
doll’s house, two and a half 
' feet high,' is perfectly to scale, 
with measurements correct to , 
a twentieth of an inch. 

The dolls have four bed- • 
rooms, each . complete with . 
tiny bedroom suite, swing - 
mirrors, silk . eiderdowns, 'and' > 
real sash windows which open' ; 
'and shut. They also have a j 
dining-room,: lounge, kitchen, J 
breakfast-room, bathroom, and 1 
* three flights of stairs to cliipb. 1 
In the hall there is, a Grand- . 
father clock, and: even a cup- * 
board under the stairs! • 

Not content with making a ■ 
hatch between kitchen and j 
dining-room, Mary’s father’ in- i 
' stalled a service lift which ! 
actually goes up and down. 
The most fascinating feature 
of the tiny house, however, are 
the fireplaces, all looking very 
real. The lounge has an “Ann 
Hathaway” type of bricked 
grate which burns logs, the 
dining-room fireplace is tiled 
and burns coal, and the bed¬ 
rooms have gas-fires. Each fire 
lights up separately on the 
pressing of a switch on the 


cunningly concealed switch-. 
board, and Grandma doll (who 
seems always to be reading in 
bed) can finish her thriller in 
comfort while the rest of the 
family sleep. 

- Every child who comes to tea 
with Mary loves the tiny re¬ 
frigerator in the doll’s house, 
and the little white sink, the 
tea set, and the candlesticks on 
•the oak sideboard in the din¬ 
ing-room; and in a few weeks 



the dolls are to have their own 
radio, connected with the .big 
set so that 'it really plays. 
Later, a telephone isto be 
installed. 

Mary’s * father has used all 
his ingenuity in finding mate¬ 
rials which look exactly right 
for the furnishing of the little 
house and, so far, he has been 
at the job for two and a half 
years. 


■ i i 


Ask your 

Mum for 


SHREDDED 

WHEAT 



that’s the food the strong men eat i 

' . • • ' S : . 

Make more muscle with 
Welgar Shredded 
Wheat — eat it 
every day;! : Crisp, 
golden, sun-ripened 
wheat, that’s the stuff 
for strong men. It’s 
nourishing as well as . 
nice l , 




;;, So good to drink', 
so easy to make 
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THE BRAN Tub Jacko and Bouncer at the Concert cross word Puzzle 

A. I. XU A KJXJ Poo/linnr Ar-mcc 1 Viinrmi* nn ihfi 


The Children's Newspaper, March 26, 1949 


TWICE AS SMALL 

Qammy Simple’s,. ’• neighbour 
showed him an egg. 

“Did you ever see a hen’s egg 
as small as that?” 

“Much smaller,” replied Sammy. 
“Why, I’ve seen one as little as 
two of those.” 

What is the Name? 

JJere was a garden. Also it is 
A famous British states¬ 
man's name. 

Cut off its tail and, strange to say, 
You make another man of fame-- - 
A living statesman, too, who 
bears 

The burden of our home affairs. 

Answer next toeek 

A LETTER MISSING 

gAiD vain ‘Andrew Scalp: “My 
initials, I guess, 

Are' known, so I sign, all my 
Poems AS.” *1 
Said Jerrold, “I own you’re a 
retibent youth, " ■- : 

For that’s telling only two-thirds 
of the truth.” 

• Bank Manager 

S AID, a merry old fellow named 
Hitch , ‘ ~ \ 

“Folk think 1 am fearfully rich , 
They call me a crank, : . 

For I . live in a hank, / . ; 

Though it's only the hank of a 
ditch” . . * ) 

COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS [ 

Shepherd’s Purse 

• rjbiE tiny white flowers on the 
many-branched stems of 
Shepherd’s Purse are insignifi¬ 
cant, but ‘the 
plant attracts 
notice by “the 
frequency with 
which ;it ap¬ 
pears. It flour¬ 
ishes on almost 
every piece of 
waste ground 
and at every 
roadside. 

The flowers 
of this plant 
have four 
petals; four 
sepals, and six stamens. 

The heart-shaped pod, which 
contains the seeds, splits open 
when ripe and the seeds fall to 
the ground. 

It is the seed-vessel, no doubt, 
which gives the plant its name. 

Short—but Sharp 

“’Why, Mr Brown,” said a tall 
man to a little person in 
company with half a dozen huge 
men, “you are so very small I 
didn’t see you before.” 

“Very likely,” smiled the little 
gentleman; “I am like a sixpence 
among six pennies—not easily 
perceived but worth all of them.” 



T HE Jacko family were off to a concert, much to Jacko’s disgust—and 
Bouncer’s, too,"for he was left behind. But at a safe distance he 
followed them to the hall and hid until the performance began.. Then 
he made, his way to the stage and sat there, listening. But cello music 
was not to his liking, and he showed his distaste by lifting up his 
head and howling dismally. The audience Waved and shouted with 
Indignation. Jacko waved and shouted, too—in appreciation. 



FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

An Early Butterfly. A bright 
.yellow butterfly 'flitted through 
the bushes. ■ ■’ ■ ‘ 

J “What is it?” Don asked 
Farmer Gray; but the winged 
beauty suddenly vanished. 

.""“It-, was a brimstone, un¬ 
doubtedly,” answered the farmer. 
“These butterflies hibernate; a 
warm sunny day often wakens 
them.” 

, “But where did it^go?” said 
Don. “It 'seemed to melt into 
that bush.”"' 

“Brimstone’s wings are oddly 
shaped. When shut, : they re-. 
semble a leaf. This peculiarity, 
and their colouring, enables them 
to vanish and reappear with 
startling rapidity,” explained the 
farmer. “The female brimstone 
is paler than the male. With the 
possible exception of the tor¬ 
toiseshell, family, brimstones are 
the longest-lived of. all our 
butterflies.” 

DIVISION 

A s , Uncle.was leaving he said: 

“Here is a pound -to divide 
among you. William is the eldest, 
so he will have a shilling more 
than Thomas; Thomas will have 
a shilling more than James; and 
James will have a shilling more 
than Charles, who is the 
youngest.” 

How much did each boy re¬ 
ceive? Answer next week 

Curing a Fish 




SUBBUTEO 

THE GAME OF' 

“TABLE 
SOCCER” 

THE REPLICA OF 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 

Played with 22 minia¬ 
ture men, ball and goals. 
All- tho thrills of real 
.Football 1 Dribbling, 
corner and penalty kicks, 
offaido, goal saves, 
injuries, cto. Colours of 
all league clubs available. 

Send 3d. stamp /of iuil 
details. 

P. A. ADOLPH, .17 The Lodge 
Langton Green, Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent. 


NO DICE.. 
NO 

BLOWING... 

NO CARDS 
OR BOARD 


“Too many worms. Give 1 him 
castor oil twice a day.” 

A BILLION 

yy hat is a billion? We know 
that, in this country, it is a 
million million and can be repre¬ 
sented thus: 1,000,000,000,000, but 
can we conceive the enormity of 
such an amount. This little cal¬ 
culation gives some idea how big 
it really is. 

Counting at. the rate of 200 
a minute for twelve hours a day 
without stopping, it would take 
well over 19,000 years to reach 
a billion! 



Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Saturn is in the 
south-east and Uranus in the 
south-west. In 
! the morning 
j Jupiter is in 
| the south-east. 

! The picture 
shows the 
I Moon at 7.30 
on Friday morn- 
' ing, March 25. 

TEASER 

JJere is a riddle that was told 
to me: 

So will .you : tell me why the 
letter T 

Is like an island standing in the 
sea? 

’Tis in the midst of water—you 
agree? . 

Children’s Hour 

BBC Programmes from Wednesday, 
March 23, to Tuesday, March 29. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 Set to Music 
(3). 5.30 For Your Bookshelf. 

Midland, 5.0 Famous Midland 
Homes (3). North, 5.0 Faster than 
Fairies—a * talk; Music; Railway 
Quiz. Scottish, 5.30 The Faa’s 
Revenge. Welsh, 5.0 The Cure—a 
story; Children’s Choir; Stamp 
Collecting in the RAF. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 The Blackpool 
Girls’ Choir and a Basle Children’s 
Choir; More About Switzerland. 
WeZs7i, 5.0 Programme in Welsh. 
5.30 The White Blackbird—a play. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 Glasgow Slum to 
Fleet Street (7)'. 5.15 The Great 

Ruby of Ming. North, 5.0 Children 
of. Other Lands—China; Four in 
Hand; Squalls on the Blue Danube. 

SATURDAY, 5.0 I’ve Met 
Children Everywhere (4); Variety. 
West, 5.0 Nimblekin; Music in 
Manuscript; * Unusual Springtime, 
Customs—a story. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 The Story of a 
Cake; Merry wood Grammar School, 
Bristol, Choir. North,. 5.0 Choral 
Exchange—Music and Stories. 

MONDAY, 5.0 Request Week 
Ballot results. 5.10 Lady Talavera 
—a play. . 5.40 Pianos. Midland, 
5.0 Forthcoming Programmes. 
North, 5.0 As Home; Your Own 
Contributions; These Things 
Called Atoms. Scottish, 5.0 Forth¬ 
coming Programmes; The Mystery 
of the Bell. 5.25 Songs. 6.40 The 
Bird Man. / 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Competition 
Results. 6.15 Young Artists. 5.40 
Our Puppet Show. Midland, 5.15 v 
Young Artists; Birds of 'Mada¬ 
gascar—a talk. North, 5.0 Sing- 
Song; Thursday’s Children’s Con¬ 
cert — a talk; Current Affairs. 
Scottish, 5.0 Programme in Gaelic. 
5.15 First Broadcasts; In Quest of 
Hidden Treasure. Welsh, 5.0 Pro¬ 
gramme in Welsh. 
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Reading Across. 1 Vapour on the 
hills, 4 Deeds. 7 A busy insect. 8 
Historical period. 9 These plants bloom 
early and handsomely/ * 12 Chemical 
symbol for aluminium. 13 Order of 
'Merit.* k * .14 Big animal of. the deer 
family 15 Important tow;i. 17 On 
the sheltered side. 18 This wind blows 
cold.* 19 Creditor.* 20 Title prefixed 
to a man’s name.* 21 An animal’s 
feeler. 24 Used for rowing. 25 The 
ultimate. 27 A pond fish. .28 Head. 

Reading Down. 1 Mother. 2 A 
slope. 3 Where pigs live. 4 Honour 
for an artist.*, 5 Animal with the 
hump. 6 Weight used on fishing line. 

8 A common tree. 10 Mo.dest. 11 A 
chemical substance. 12 Having the 
properties of vinegar. 16 The prevail¬ 
ing course. 17 Part of a circle's circum¬ 
ference. 19 A vehicle. 22 Strike 
lightly. 23 Tract of grassland. 26 
french for of. 

CORRECT 

HPeacher : Where are-elephants 
v to be found? 

Jack: Elephants are so big 
that they are very seldom lost.. 
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Asterisks indicate abbreviations' Answer next week 

Pithy Proverb 

JJrave actions never want a 
trumpet. • 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWER 

What Is This Town ? Margate 


BRITAIN’S NEED IS SPEED! 



"FULL 
SPEED 
AHEAD " 
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THE SUVA TI ON A RM Y 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6th, 194? 

DAY OF RECONCILIATION 

THREE PUBLIC MEETINGS 

at 

THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL 

conducted by 

GENERAL ALBERT ORSBORN, C.B.E. 

!' 10.45 a.m.,'2.45 & 7 p.m. 

No tickets required for morning and afternoon meetings. 

Tickets for night meeting 1 /-; Please send cash with stamped, addressed 

envelope to; 

THE SECRETARY FOR SPECIAL EFFORTS, 1 VANDON STREET, 

• LONDON, S.W.l. 




















































































